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THE YOUNG WIFE. 


] ‘t )W many young brides are going at this season . 


of marrying and giving in marriage into homes 
where they and no others shall reign supreme, and 
into wholly new conditions of existence, as new in- 
deed as if the honey-moon were another satellite of 
this old earth, and snatched them up and embraced 
them in its atmosphere; and all without any realiza- 
tion of the change before them, or of the part they 
are to play when met by a whole array of new in- 
fluences—the influences of other natures, other train- 
ing, other circumstances. They think, as they marry, 
that the affair concerns only themselves and their 
husbands; they find it concerns a whole circle, a 
whole village, a whole community, and, more than 
this, the whole future of a new generation. 

Here is a young wife who has won the love of a 
man who has lived on a-plane more extended than 
her own, in a larger way, among people accustomed 
to a life that seems to her as splendid as the life of 
nobles and princes. She has been born and bred in 
a country town; but novels and periodicals and pic- 
tures have given her an outlook on the broader world, 
and an idea of life there, whether false or true, that 
kindles her fancy. Is she thinking of the pure and 
clear tone she is to make in all the rich chord of the 
new luxurious days; of the way in which she is to 
gain her husband's reverence, and prove to him how 
lofty and fine a personality may be that has devel- 
oped without wealth and its attendant advantages 
and delights; of the way in which she 1s going to 
keep all these in subjection, if not beneath her feet, 
yet as her slaves, and not her masters, enjoying them 
as things by the way, but not necessary to her best 
life? Is she going to hold her husband's heart near to 
nature by means of her own simplicity, and be a re- 
fining and restraining and ennobling influence in his 
career? Or is she—loving him very probably as a 
woman must needs love the man she marries and 
who entreats her tenderly—going to show him how 
she loves his money too, how. tlhe pearls he clasps 
about her throat are as precious as the kisses he lays 
on her mouth; how the flash of his diamonds as he 
bestows them on her is more dazzling to her than 
his glances; show him how she will sweep through 
the splendid rooms into which he brings her as to 
the manner born, how she will command his coach- 
man and roll in his coaches as if she had never trod- 
den a rural road with springing step; how she will 
delight in her check-book, do justice to her costly 
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paraphernalia, and revel in the region of what is to 
her, in comparison with the old lean purse, like that 
of boundless expenditure, and make his world under- 
stand that she is everything in knowledge of life and 
sway of others that his mother was before her, or any 
Plutonian dame indeed among them all ? 

Or let us look at another of these young beings in 
the first flush of her married happiness, perhaps with 
a fortune of her own, perhaps without it, and step- 
ping from the sphere where she had all that the 
wealth of others could afford her; to whom sister or 
brother or rich aunt or lavish friend has given a 
wardrobe such as the brides of fashion and money 
have as a matter of course—rich silks and velvets 
and crapes and gauzes and laces and furs, rare lawns 
and underwear, and fans and trinkets and knick- 
kuacks of every dainty description; to whom has 
beeu given also rich household furnishings, finest ta- 
ble-linen, heaviest silver, cut glass sparkling with in- 
numerable facets, Sevres and Dresden, and every- 
thing else unsuited to the position of the wife of a 
man who has his way to make in the world, or is go- 
ing to make no way at all, but merely hold his own 
in a small periphery, that of a gentleman farmer 
with a few acres, of a country lawyer, or be content 
with his place as teacher, clergyman, librarian, doc- 
tor, or dry-goods dealer in a country town, and whom 
the fine furnishings may involve in entertaining and 
expense beyond his means—what is her plan of 
life in these new surroundings? Is she going to fill 
her husband’s home with all her new and unaccus- 
tomed treasures—her table equipage, her rich toilettes, 
her pictures, her wedding gifts in general—for his 
gratification, his refining, to make home a place of 
mutual delight; or is it all valuable to her chiefly for 
the confusion of the neighbors? Is she thinking of 
the good she shall do in this narrow community, 
coming out of the great world, with all its advanced 
ideas and means and appliances, how she shall intro- 
duce new methods there that shall open and enlarge 
the minds eager to receive them, more gentle man- 
ners, better notions of dress, wider charity of thought 
if not of purse, a reaching out into the world where 
friction of mind with mind leads to great results, of 
the book club, the review club, the reading class, the 
musicals she shall bring about? Is she thinking of 
the young girls just in early womanhood, or ap- 
proaching it, to whom she shall try to show such a 
superior beauty of feeling, of thinking, of doing that 
it shall be like a revelation, and lift the standard of 
womanhood throughout her whole radius by what- 
ever height she has herself attained? Is she thinking 
of the centre she shall help to make her husband's 
library, his smoking-room, their common fireside, for 
the young men of the place who shall want no haunt 
of less worth once well attracted by the brightness 
and pureness and helpfulness, the high standard of 
this? Is she thinking of the want and sickness and 
suffering she will have it in her power to relieve, 
either by reason of her purse, if she has one, or by the 
books, the prints, that she can lend, or of the delica- 
cies that shall go out from her pantry, or of the cheer- 
ful company her leisure will let her give? Is she 
thinking, in short, of any of all the good that it is in 
her power to do in this new life, with its favorable 
opportunity, of the uplifting she can forward, the 
encouragement, the enlargement, of her chance of 
lifting the world upward and onward in some de- 
gree, however small? Or is she merely thinking of 
the way she is going to queen it, with her fine 
clothes, her fine manners, her fine house, her fine 
guests, and show the rustics a new side of life that 
shall make them open their eyes, and admire her as 
the poor Mexican Indians admired the first white 
sailor to their shores, and made a sun-god of him? If 
it is the latter way of doing and thinking that moves 
her now, some day she will see the handwriting on 
her wall, ‘* Mene, mene, tekel,.upharsin.” For every 
new home that is established, every new hearth fire 
that is lighted, should be a home for more than bride 
and groom—a home for the idea of humanity, a hearth 
fire to warm into life the best there may be in the 
whole circle of the new surroundings. Aud the 
bride who, after she finds the points of the compass, 
and her first raptures allow her to look out compre- 
hendingly on her new horizon, begins her career by 
thinking only of her own and her husband’s joy, her 
own successes and vanities, is going to do no fraction 
of the good that might be in her power with a loftier 
outlook. 

WOMEN AND MEN. 

ON THE EXAGGERATIONS OF INEXPERIENCE. 
( NE sometimes sees in collections of medieval pictures 

some quaint and utterly un-anatomical female figure, 
which is explained by experts as having been painted in a 
monastery by some monk who had never since early infancy 
set eyes upon a woman. It is not uncommon to see severe 
delineations of the customs of society, especially in regard 
to the fairer sex, proceeding from those who have person- 
ally lived the life of recluses, and must learn what a ballroom 
is through the testimony of others. Unfortunately the inno 
cence of such persons is in itself a temptation to the unscru- 
pulous. More than one formidable statement in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Society in America, half a century ago, was said at 
the time to have had no better ground than the unmerciful 
quizzing she received through her ear-trumpet from a certain 
Harvard student since eminent; and Sir Charles Wolseley 
describes his Irish fellow-countrymen as spending half the 
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year in getting up hoaxes with which to impose upon slow- 
witted English tourists during the other half. It is a melan- 
choly fact, but whoever has a guileless heart, an over-sensi- 
tive conscience, and an over-ready ear, will soon find some 
one to convince her that the world is almost irredeemably 
wicked. 

It is when these extreme charges are put into the stern- 
ness of print that they assume a serious importance, and 
then only because they come from a compatriot. When 
Madame Adam tells us, in one of our own reviews, that an 
American woman knows that ‘‘if she were married, her bus- 
band would seek her advice for nothing,” it affects us as lit- 
tle as when she says that American girls in Europe are 
‘mostly the daughters of manufacturers.” We simply dis- 
cover in each case how useless it was to begin by telling us 
that she was personally ignorant of this country, It simply 
adds another telling to an oft-told and already wearisome 
tale. But when an American woman writes, perlaps on the 
faith of no better authority than such undergraduates as 
stuffed with jokes Harriet Martineau’s ear-trumpet, that 
American girls become intoxicated in the ballrooms of 
good society, then the remark becomes a natiowal injury, 
because it is believed. When she represents the same class 
as disgracing mothers and grandmothers by the lowness of 
their dresses, it becomes a libel of international value; and 
Mr. Stead mourns, in the Review of Reviews, that now indeed 
we understand what it is that is demoralizing English soci- 
ety. Yet many a respected American matron in England 
has ordered with misgiving the first really décolleté dress of 
her life in order to be presented before the exacting eyes of 
the most virtuous of queens; and more than one young girl 
in America has attempted in the family circle to appear in 
the very scanty ball dress once worn by her revered grand- 
mother, only to retreat, covered with blushes, behind the 
door, 

There is no reason to suppose that the tendency, even of 
fashionable society, during the last ten years has been toward 
greater extremes of dress or conduct among the unmarried 
girls of our land. On the contrary, the very influence of 
foreign travel has rather been to subdue dangerous extremes 
in this direction, and to introduce the safeguard of the 
chaperon. Even the ‘‘ fast girls” of the period do not ordi- 
narily suggest the thought of voluptuousness so much as that 
of ‘‘sexless automatic puppets,” the phrase used by that keen 
social Observer who writes under the name of Julien Gordon. 
With this change has come another danger, the substitution 
of the married coquette for the unmarried flirt; but tiis 
newer type is as yet less noticed by our critics, because it is 
one that we share with Europe, and not a matter of interna- 
tional differentiation. It is only very lately that this piquant 
and perilous figure has begun to appear in our society nov- 
els. It brings with it, as in the French novels, the minor 
advantage that it introduces the play of somewhat maturer 
motives and interests than were usually to be found in the 
novel that ended with a wedding. But the change has the 
disadvantage that it seems to obliterate the old-time safety 
of the American hoyden, After marriage she formerly, in 
Emerson’s phrase, *‘ disappeared in blessed wife,” and this 
both in fact and in literature, and was thenceforth presum- 
ably free from all danger; we could dismiss her from our 
minds, we could feel as safe as if she had entered a con 
vent. But it is then that the peril begins, if we begin to fol- 
low the French tradition; and it is not desirable certainly 
that this condition of things should be transplanted. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the best social criticism 
must always come from those who are either within the 
ranks criticised, or else near enough to know them from 
first knowledge. Human nature is, in a sense, the same 
everywhere; yet the ways, associations, and traditions differ 
in different circles as in various countries, so that only long 
and intimate knowledge can render it safe to make strong 
assertions. A young American girl who had recently re- 
turned from Spain met the other day a Spanish maiden 
resident in this country, who was rejoiced to get recent news 
from her native land, and who asked, with particular eager- 
ness, ‘‘ Who is killing now?” The question sounded for- 
midable, but belonged simply to a condition of things where 
an eminent bull-fighter is as important as an eminent actor 
in New York. Different social circles are not so far apart 
as different centuries, but they are far enough apart to make 
mutual judgment very difficult. It is almost impossible to 
recognize the life of a New England country village, for in- 
stance, when a metropolitan novelist paints it in as a back 
ground; nor is a village novelist usually very successful in 
describing the froth of fashionable life in cities, ‘‘the top- 
most bright bubble on the wave of the town.” Perhaps we 
are safest in all social judgments when we follow Coleridge's 
rule, and accept readily the testimony of each witness to the 
value of that which he knows, but distrust the opinion of 
each as to the valuelessness of that of which he is ignorant. 

in: Ws Eh. 


THE WEDDING SEASON. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


OR almost all the conventionalities of life the forms are 
prescribed, but no one has ever presumed to issue a 
hand-book of proposals. 

The terms in which a young man asks a young woman to 
be his wife, he must formulate for himself. To it he brings 
all that his love, hope, imagination, and a touch of fire can 
give. Of this eloquence and ardor there remains no echo, 
except in the heart of his bride. 

Now and then in after-years we learn how such an under- 
standing has been arrived at, and the reminiscence is alive 
with interest and novelty. In Queen Victoria’s diary she 
tells of the wooing of Princess Victoria by the Crown-Prince 
of Germany, which the blushing girl at once hastened to 
confide to her mother, and it is as heart-felt and natural as 
if the kingdoms had not been silently waiting with ears 
alert. 

Then afar be the curious crowd, Let it keep distance, 
when from shrubbery, conservatory, or having contrived a 
solitude d deux on the stairway in a crush, these two emerge 
and choose to impart the fact of their engagement; then we 
too come in, and a.round of social machinery is set in mo- 
tion. 

In some places, and where the restraints of society are not 
so pressing, the engaged often preserve their secret, so that 
invitations to the wedding may be a surprise. But in acity, 
where the intercourse among young people is more restrict- 
ed, it is only the announcement of an engagement that sanc- 
tions that semi-freedom that lovers prize. 

Moreover, the rewards that society offers to young peo- 
ple who agree to marry are too gratifying to be foregone. 
Accordingly the announcement of an engagement is pretty 
apt to follow swiftly on the heels of the proposal. This an- 
nouncement is of course first made to the heads of their re- 
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spective families, and as the courage and enthusiasm of the 
young people may dictate. It is understood that in this 
country, even where formalities are most strictly observed, 
the young man does not invariably make the young lady’s 
parents accessories before the fact by making known to 
them his intentions, as custom enforces in older countries, 
though it is undoubtedly good form to do so. 

The announcement otherwise is made informally by each 
of the contracting parties writing to intimate friends, or by 
paying visits of intention. The announcement is not car- 
ried further by them. The wings of the air do the rest; 
the newspapers draw it into general circulation, and the 
town has its share in the joy, for ‘‘all mankind loves a 
lover.” 

Festivities in honor of the young people are immediately 
inaugurated. These are begun by their families, who, by 
opening the circle of family and kindred to admit the new 
member, give official sanction to the engagement. Then 
follow dinners, theatre parties, and suppers given by the 
intimate friends of each, and having the pretence of iIntro- 
ducing the one or the other to a still outlying circle of inter- 
ested people. 

To be the centre around which all these pleasant things 
revolve is one of the most agreeable phases of life. But it 
should not be too prolonged, There are other young people 
who will soon be whirled into sight, and society likes to keep 
its decks cleared for action. Long engagements are not en- 
couraged. In a review of recent engagements, three months 
from the announcement to the wedding seems to be a pop- 
ular interval, and a month is frequently found long enough 
to arrange the many details which go to make up a fashion- 
able wedding. 

The most important of these are the wedding gown, the 
bridemaids, and the maid of honor, who is the latest contribu- 
tion to a fashionable wedding. Bridemaids may be omitted, 
but the maid of honor is now imperative. Conventionality 
has for so long prescribed the bride’s toilette that there is little 
to add. The wedding gown is always white, and white satin 
is always in fashion, although watered silk, brocade, or faille 
francais may please individual tastes. Its essential features 
are a high bodice, long sleeves—close at the wrist—and a 
long train. Aside from these, the style is suited to the wearer. 
If she is slight and willowy, she drapes it with embroidered 
crape, mousseline de soie, or lace. If a severer style is more 
becoming, she adopts that, the most decorative feature being 
a tabler embroidered in pearls. 

No one could resist the fascinations and prestige of a 
hereditary piece of lace, but it must be admitted that tulle 
makes a more becoming wedding veil. In adjusting the veil, 
the conventional orange blossoms have yielded to jewelled 
pins, which, in view of their usefulness and honor, are likely 
to be numbered among the gifts to the bride. The veil may 
or may not fall over the face, but the blushing and veiled 
loveliness of the maiden as she goes up the aisle, contrasted 
with the untroubled gaze of the wife as, supported on the 
arm of her husband, she goes down the aisle, has always a 
pretty implication in the disposal of the veil. 

The bride is supposed to wear no jewelry for mere adorn- 
ment other than the gift of her husband. Her bouquet at the 
present season is composed of lilies-of-the-valley or of white 
nephitos roses, and may be considered merely an adjunct of 
the toilette, but should be a charming attention on the part 
of her fiancé. Later on, white lilacs will be in favor. If the 
wedding be in church, the bride does not carry her bouquet, 
but an ivory prayer-book. This she hands to the clergyman, 
who marries her from it, returning it to her when the rite is 
over. Her bouquet she resumes on receiving her friends. 

The costumes of the bridemaids, from an artistic point of 
view, are really more important than that of the bride, since 
the picturesqueness of the occasion largely devolves upon 
them. For this reason they have greater latitude in dress. 
The bridemaids are usually four or six in number, and are 
Clad by twos. The colors chosen are blue, pink, and yellow 
or Nile green, Tulle, mousseline de soie, or lace over slips 
of the same color give the prettiest effect. With these are 
worn broad sashes of the same color as the dress, and this 
color is repeated in the large bouquets of roses which each 
carries, and which is confined with at least three yards of 
three-inch satin ribbon, tied so as to let fall streamers a yard 
in length. 

This unanimity of dress when color is introduced must 
be observed, otherwise the bridal party, as a painter would 
say, Will look spotty. Large Gainsborough hats or some 
picturesque head-gear complete the costumes. 

The maid of honor wears white to denote her closer rela- 
tion to the bride, or some color distinct from those worn by 
the bridemaids; a veil instead of a hat affords another dis- 
tinction. All the bride’s attendants wear her gift. ‘This is 
usually a pretty pin or braceiet, which bears her initials and 
the conspicuous date. At a recent wedding the gift of the 
bride was a gold band for the hair. 

As the day approaches, the bride and her bridemaids, the 
groom and his supporters, begin to realize their participa- 
tion ina common event. The groom takes leave of his bach- 
elor freedom in a dinner at the club to his best man, ushers, 
and other intimate friends. On her part, the bride gives a 
dinner to her bridemaids, but includes the groom and his 
ushers. Thus, as is the way of the world, the men get two 
dinners. 

The invitations are sent two weeks in advance of the wed- 
ding. In many instances the marriage takes place at church 
and during the afternoon, although frequently the English 
custom of celebrating a marriage before noon is adopted by 
those who wish to be in the fashion. Half past three o'clock 
is a favorite hour in this city. 

The invitations are engraved on note-paper, that with a 
parchment surface being preferred. The most approved 
torm is as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Smythe 
request the honor of your presence ut the 
marriage of their daughter 
Marie 
to 
Mr. Thomas Browne, 
on Thursday, October the twenty-Jifth, 
St. Hymen’s Chapel, 

Madison Ave. and Gramercy Park. 


The year is not given. This would be only valuable for 
reference, and, as an authority remarks, ‘‘ Mr. John Smythe 
is sending an invitation, not furnishing statistics.” Accom. 
panying this is the following card: 

Mr. and Mrs, John Smythe 
request the pleasure of 
My. and Mrs. James Jenkyn's 
company at breakfast, on 
Thursday, October twenty-fifth, 
at four o'clock. 
821 Plaza Piace. 
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Note the difference. At church the ‘‘ honor of your pre- 
sence” is requested; at the house the ‘‘ pleasure of your 
company ” is desired. This shows the fine distinctions that 
underlie so many points of etiquette. At church everything 
is more formal, and a guest can assist only by his presence; 
but at home social intercourse is implied. With these two 
invitations is a third smaller card: 

Please present this card at 
St. Hymen’s Chapel, 
October twénty-fifth. 


The meaning of this is obvious. It should be remarked 
that all the dates are written out. Figures are hopelessly 
vulgar. Of course the names of the guests on the breakfast 
invitation are written by hand, the space being left for that 
purpose, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ROUND WAISTS AND GORED SKIRTS. 

ge clever modistes who have just returned from Paris 

with le dernier eri of fashiou are making round waists 
and gored skirts for those of their clientelle who are.slender 
enough to wear them. The round bodice may have its ends 
thrust inside the skirt all around, or else only in the back, 
with pointed front, or there may be a princesse front with 
the wide round seamless back to which the skirt is sewed on 
in very thick gathers. A narrow belt lapped in the middle 
crosses the back only, or there is an embroidered corselet, or 
one of many folds or of braids, or perhaps a Swiss belt is 
preferred with pointed front and straight back. The only 
visible seams are those under the arms and one in the front, 
as the back has uo side forms, and the fronts close invisibly 
on the left side. 

The gored skirt is Worth’s scheme for doing away with 
fulness at the top of back breadths, yet having them so broad 
at the foot that they spread out roundly as they lie on the 
floor instead of being pointed as hitherto. This goring is 
merely a sloped seam in the middle of the back; for example, 
two back breadths of faced cloth are each left their full 
width of fifty-four inches at the foot, and are sloped to less 
than half their width at the top of the seam which joins 
them; their front edges are straight selvages. The remainder 
of the skirt is two straight half-breadths of the cloth separated 
down the front and on each side by panels of cloth of a con- 
trasting color, each panel about ten inches wide. The top 
of the back breadths are laid in pleats in the middle next the 
belt, while the fronts are gathered and carried very far back. 
A skirt of dark myrtle green cloth made in this way with 
fawn-colored cloth panels is one of Worth’s favorite combi- 
nations to which he adds six black watered ribbon loops 
with hanging ends fringed with jet passed through slits in 
the green cloth edges to draw them nearly together on the 
panels. The black ribbon is two inches wide, and is also 
used as a binding to protect the foot of the back breadths of 
the skirt. 

LIGHT CLOTH GOWNS. 

The light cloth gowns made by Felix for young ladies to 
wear at day receptions are embroidered with silk in slight 
vines striping the skirt and bodice, and many are also furred 
in narrow bands on the skirt and waist. These gowns have 
the princesse front fastened under the left arm, with round 
back or belted to a point,and very large bishop sleeves. Those 
of the palest silver-gray cloth are wrought with darker gray 
silk vines, with effective trefoils of velvet appliquéd with 
silk along the edges. To complete the street toilette is a 
flowing mantle, a collarette, muff, and hat of most unique 
shapes. The large collarette of embroidered cloth is a 
double flaring collar, wired at each edge, the lower collar 
caught up on each side by a gray swallow, and tied by a 
large bow of ribbon. The dark platinum-gray velvet hat 
has an Open crown with a halo brim surrounding the face, 
and is ornamented with a group of swallows. The muff is 
also shaped to flare at each end to match the collar, and is of 
the embroidered cloth, enclosing a soft pous of shirred satin, 
warmly wadded and delicately perfumed, into which the 
hands are thrust. A turquoise cloth gown wrought with 
golden brown silks has three bands of golden beaver fur 
around the skirt and on the yuke and cuffs. A darker gray- 
blue cloth has bands of the black Astrakhan, which proves 
to be the popular fur trimming of the season. 

Blue is restored to favor for street costumes, and is worn 
in various shades. The bright royale blue is already popu- 
lar for entire suits of cloth, which tailors make with coat 
bodices that have seams across the hips, or with corselet 
fronts, trimming them with stripes of brown braid, a bit of 
sable fur on the collar, and perhaps adding brass buttons. 
Dark navy blue cloth gowns, with a vest of light turquoise 
cloth, are liked by young ladies. The porcelain blues and 
all gray-blue shades are still used. A lovely house gown of 
turquoise cloth is embroidered with very fine jet beads on 
the bodice and skirt, and has a black velvet plastron, a 
velvet flounce at the foot, and a Pierrot collar of black fea- 
thers. Drab, Suéde-color, and ashes-of-roses are preferred to 
the tan-browns and “livery” colors of last season’s cloth 
gowns and wraps. 

BLACK DRESSES, 

Correspondents who ask about black wool dresses are ad- 
vised to choose soft cainel’s-hair fabrics, with some pretty 
dotted or vermicelli figured silk for the sleeves, a plastron, 
and for a ruffle at the foot, which simulates an under-skirt. 
Make the bodice slightly pointed, with folds in front from 
the shoulders, filling the V below the throat with silk that 
hooks on the left side under the folds. _ Cover the high collar 
with passementerie, and edge the wrists of the silk leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves with the same gimp. Put two rows of gimp 
in points from the under-arm seams to the front. Drape the 
back breadths of the skirt on the edge of the bodice. Cut 
the skirt in habit shape, and turn up a hem four to six inches 
wide on the outside, piping it with narrow passementerie; 
catch up the skirt-in slight folds about the hips to show the 
bias silk ruffle underneath. Other wool gowns have the en- 
tire sleeves of passementerie, or there is a passementerie vest, 
or a corselet that goes all around tlre waist, or else epaulettes, 
with a collar and girdle of the silk cord gimp. 

Black bengaline or faille dresses are similarly made, with 
their collar, belt, and sleeves studded with large jet nail- 
heads. Yellow or turquoise crape is used to form a plas- 
tron on*these black dresses, and is strapped in points with 
jet veading. The new gold beading is also used to brighten 
black silk dresses; it is set on net of the vest or plastron, the 
collar and cuffs, and very narrow black satin ribbon is drawn 
through its meshes. A vest and large sleeves of gay flow- 
ered brocade with black ground complete other bodices of 
plain black bengaline; the brocade does not appear in the 
skirt. 

Very elegant black dresses have a slashed bodice of black 
velvet, with vest, sleeves, and skirt of black faille, brocaded 
in stripes with large velvet disks of gray tones, or else of the 
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new rose-pink shades. The black velvet bodice is slashed 
along its curved front, as well as below the waist line. The 
figured vest has a pointed girdle and collar of black velvet, 
and there are slashed velvet cuffs on the full figured sleeves, 
The brocaded skirt has a pyramid of black velvet showing 
up each side of the two front breadths that are sewed in a 
seam down the middle. The back has three straight breadths, 
and the entire skirt is edged with a bias fold of black velvet 
an inch and a half wide. Similar velvet bodices are made 
with sleeves and skirt of black peau de soie striped diago- 
nally with aubergine, or with porcelain blue lines two inches 
apart. Shirred black velvet bodices are new, but are becom- 
ing only to very slender figures; the shirring is around the 
Waist line, and up each side to the armholes. A point of 
brocaded silk is set in the back and front, aud the sleeves and 
skirt are of the brocade. Grayish lavender figures that are 
almost blue are handsome when brocaded on black grounds. 


SHORT ROUND CLOAKS 

Short round cloaks, in what modistes call three-quarter 
lengths, are the newest wraps of the season, and are most 
picturesque and becoming, with their high collars and flow- 
ing folds that give the arms absolute freedom instead of 
trussing them down to the sides in the old uncomfortable 
way. The Henri Deux cloak is a graceful round mantle of 
black plush, falling loosely far below the hips, with a broad 
square collar standing high at the back of the head, and a 
thick fringe trimming the edges. The cavalier cloak design 
ed by Pingat is broad enough for a lady to walk with arms 
akimbo, should it please her to do so. It is made of steel- 
blue velvet, and, curiously enough, is lined throughout with 
faced cloth of a pale gray shade, which appears also as the 
lining of the high velvet collar edged with black ostrich fea 
thers. The reverse of this in arrangement of fabrics is seen 
in other round cloaks, where very light-tinted cloths are 
preferred for the outside, and rich Pompadour brocades for 
the lining, as in the jewelled cloak illustrated in last week’s 
Bazar. White cloth evening cloaks are kept purely white, 
with a white ostrich feather boa trimming the neck and 
fronts, the edges stitched with many rows of white silk, and 
the lining of white brocade. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Velvet collarettes separate from the gown are the latest 
novelty for completing street costumes. They are merely 
two ruffles of bias velvet doubled, each four inches wide 
when finished, sewed on each edge of an inch-wide baud of 
silk, one ruffle to stand up about the ears, the other lying 
flat, and the band concealed by narrow curled ostrich fea 
thers. These will be worn in black velvet with any gown, 
or may be made of colored velvet, like that which forms 
part of the gown. 

Afternoon tea jackets of white velvet, vivid red, or tor- 
quoise blue are cut like short Zouave jackets, with the addi 
tion of pointed caps for the tops of sleeves, and a high flar- 
ing collar. They are embroidered with gold and silver, and 
with silks in braiding designs, or else they are trimmed with 
jewelled galloon and pendent balls. They serve to give a 
bit of bright color to dark robes @intérieur, or to add warmth 
to bodices cut low about the shoulders. 

For wearing at the theatre or in the afternoon over simple 
dark bodices are plastrons of black net, embroidered with 
gold, silver, and jet, or trimmed with jewelled passementerie. 
They are pointed to the waist line in front and back, and 
have epaulettes that fall over full high sleeves, and are com- 
pleted by a Medici collar of the net wired in shape 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY; 
Miss Switzer; Messrs. E. J. Dennina & Co.; B. ALYMAN 
& Co.; and REDFERN. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Jonn L. Wurre, head-master of the Berke ley School, 
New York, is authority for the statement that, in our cities 
at least, almost every American girl of good parentage of 
the age of sixteen or seventeen is taller than her mother, 
with larger waist, better physical development, and more 
‘staying power.” ‘his gain he thinks largely due to the 
present-day love of open-air games and exercise. Indeed, so 
heartily does he believe in the efficacy of physical training, 
that he would put an exercise-room in every school-house, 
sure that forty minutes’ daily drill and instruction in hy- 
gienic laws would in the following generation reduce the 
number of the criminal population one-half. 

—The Emperor William, his brothers and sisters, his chil- 
dren, and all his Hohenzollern ancestors born since 1722 
have been successively rocked in the family cradle of that 
illustrious house, or enthroned thereon during the court 
procession which adds splendor to each royal christening. 
The ancient couch is a clumsy structure of old oak, richly 
catved, round whose four sides is cut, in large Roman char- 
acters, the text, ‘‘ He hath given His angels charge over thee, 
that they keep thee in all thy ways.” 

—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, in the judgment of many excel- 
lent critics, is accorded the first rank among the short-story 
writers of the day. Her work owes its charm to simplicity 
and originality which amount to genius, and her shy, quaint 
personality is as fascinating to those who meet her as is the 
straightforward candor of her village Leroines. 

-Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine is the attractive title of 
the new volume by W. Hamilton Gibson, which Messrs. Har 
per & Brothers are soon to publish. Mr. Gibson, whose style 
is equally graphic and vivid whether he uses the author's 
pen or the pencil of the artist, comes of that old Scottish 
strain to which belonged John Gibson Lockhart, the biog- 
rapher of Sir Walter Scott. Among his kindred in the past 
he counts Washington Allston; and Richard H. Dana and J. 
T. Trowbridge are cousins more or less removed. 

—The Misses Barrett, daughters of Wilson Barrett, the 
tragedian, have entered the ranks of lady dress-makers in 
London. They are both artistic and practical, announce 
themselves as costumers rather than mere makers of clothes, 
and are said to be already on the road to independence, The 
name of the firm is ‘‘ Elita et Cie.” 

—Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, of Chicago, occupies a distin- 
guished place in her profession, and earns an income of eight 
or ten thousand dollars a year. She is a native of New Or 
leans, with the Southern warmth of manner and the North- 
ern practicality, and makes it her pleasure to help less capa 
ble women than herself to a self-supporting position. 

—Most women will be gratified to learn that the ingenious 
Mr. Nayemura Sakusaboro, a Japanese druggist, has suc 
ceeded, after many years of experiment, in converting wild 
hemp into a fabric indistinguishable from silk. It is said 
that a trial of the hempen thread has been made at several 
silk-weaving establishments in Kioto and elsewhere with ex- 
cellent results, the web having the lustre, beauty, softness, 
and more than the durability of silk, while, as the plant 
grows wild, its tissue will be much cheaper than the slow 
and costly product of the silk-worm. 
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Velvet Paletot. 


r hee E model is a close-fitting medium long jacket of dark 

green velvet, covered on the cape and skirt with em- 
broidery in dark green silk and gold. The cape is set on 
about the shoulders, headed by a jet band and a lace frill, 
and the edges are ornamented with a jet drop fringe. A 
thick Pierrot ruche of black lace with jet drops encircles the 
neck. 


Reception Toilettes. 


§ ew visiting gown illustrated is of dark blue velvet with 

a black lace front. The lace is mounted in a gathered 
apron over a skirt front of black silk, the back of the skirt 
being of velvet hung in fan pleats. The bodice is similarly 
arranged, the front being of lace over silk, while the sides 
and back are of velvet, together with the sleeves, which ex- 
tend in a point beyond the wrist. The back of the bodice is 
slipped under the fan-pleated skirt, while the front has a 
narrow pointed velvet girdle at the edge. 

In another design shown the flowing back breadths are of 
heliotrope bengaline, while the basque and skirt front are of 
diagonally striped silk in which the same hue predominates. 
A deep-pointed trimming of black guipure lace over a heli- 
otrope pleated flounce is at the foot of the skirt front. On 
the bodice the guipure is used for a guimpe and collar, for 
deep bretelles, and the skirts of the basque, a vest of helio- 
trope folds separating the bretelles. 


Girls’ Frocks. 


W E give on page 877 some pretty models for children’s 
frocks, drawn by our artist from designs furnished us 
by the courtesy of L. P. Hollander & Co. 

“A charming afternoon frock for a girl of twelve years is of 
rose-pink poplin, trimmed around the neck and at the wrists 
with open-meshed lace, through which narrow black velvet 
ribbons are drawn. The bodice has a fitted lining, but the 
poplin is quite full, and is gathered all around, then cord- 
ed at the waist. The bishop’s sleeves have pink shoulder- 
knots to brightenthem. The straight skirt is simply hemmed. 
Black stockings and shoes. 

A white china silk dress for a year-old baby is made with 
a short round waist and long skirt just escaping the floor. 
lhe front of the waist has alternate rows of feather-stitching 
and hem-stitching, with small revers that are also hem-stitched. 
The full sleeves are gathered to cuffs, and the neck has a 
Valenciennes lace frill. 

A dancing-school frock of pale yellow poplin, designed 
for girls from eight to twelve years of age, is rounded low in 
the neck, with short puffed sleeves and full skirt. <A fall 
of Mechlin lace is gathered in bertha fashion around the 
neck. Yellow gros grain ribbon with satin edge is twisted 
as a belt around the waist, and beginning in a bow on the 
right shoulder, crosses the front diagonally to a chou on the 
left of the waist. 

A pretty red or yellow cash- 
mere or bengaline frock is 
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inch wide, and forms shoulder-straps fastened by gilt but- 
tons. The high collar and cuffs are of blue cashmere. The 
full skirt of blue cashmere has a border of red surah, with a 
row of gold braid at its upper edge. 


Winter Toilettes. 


See illustrations on page 873. 


HE jewelled cloak takes its attractive name from the 

passementerie of gold studded with garnets and aqua- 
marines which forms its Medici collar, and _falls in points over 
the high shoulders and front. The material of the cloak is 
very light fawn-colored cloth with a dainty lining of pink 
Pompadour brocade. It is cut in one of Pingat’s new de- 
signs without a yoke, with all the fulness thrown in pleats 
back of the shoulders, the pointed fronts opened to pass the 
arms through, and is of the three-quarter length which is 
fast coming into favor. Itis further enriched with peacock 
feather trimming of dark green and gold, inside the high col- 
lar and down the fronts. 

The stately evening dress with a court train is one of 
Worth’s royal combinations of white, purple, and gold, the 
skirt of ivory satin, and the bodice and borders of amaranth 
velvet, with raised embroidery of gold in flower and leaf 
design. The low velvet bodice is rounded below the waist, 
and has lapped Grecian folds at the top of white satin with 
embroidered velvet; the back of the bodice is much higher 
than the front, and its middle forms are of white satin. The 
elbow sleeves of velvet have high points of satin on the out- 
erarm. The satin skirt has a front breadth slightly draped 
and richly bordered, and velvet sides, followed by satin 
breadths on which the long square-cornered court train falls; 
the train contains three breadths of satin widely bordered, 
attached to the edge of the bodice, and, according to the 
newest mode, is pleated into a very narrow space along the 
skirt that it may gracefully follow every motion of the 
wearer. 

The Russian tea gown is a beautiful bit of color, the prin- 
cesse foundation of emerald velvet, the drapery of palest Nile 
zreen cloth, and the trimming gold galloon richly jewelled in 

Russian fashion. The fitted velvet gown 1s seen only down 
the left side and in the back of the round waist. The cloth 
drapery, clasped with jewels on the left shoulder, falls in 
classic folds on the front, sweeps around the right side, and 
is sewed to the end of the waist in the back, falling thence 
in a round train edged with the galloon. Graceful flowing 
sleeves of the cloth have close inner sleeves of velvet. 

We are indebted for these designs to the courtesy of Messrs. 
E. J. Denning & Co. ‘ 


A French Coiffure. 
HE distinctive feature of the pretty Parisian coiffure il- 
lustrated on page 876 is the double coil of hair at the 
back—apn unusually large coil low on the nape of the neck— 
and a smaller one cunningly set 
high on the crown of the head. 





made with a full bodice shirred 
at the neck and waist line, with 
the only seams those under the 
arms, and fastened behind; the 
lining of cambric or of silk has 
a single dart each side of the 
middle seam of the front. The 
mutton-leg sleeves have small 
black velvet buttons on the 
seam at the wrist. Black vel- 
vet ribbon an inch and a half 
wide passes over the shoulders 
and in the shape of a Zouave 
jacket in front to meet pointed 
bretelles at the back brought 
down from the shoulder-knots, 
and tied at the waist with loops 
and hanging ends. 

A pretty frock of gray cash- 
mere, With olive velvet plastron 
and belt, is shown in the second 
group. The round waist lining 
fastens behind, and is covered 
with the cashmere taken bias, 
so full that it is folded in 
bretelles and has the sleeves of 
the same piece shirred around 
the armholes in a frill doubled. 
Louis Quatorze lace of écru 
shade is laid on the plastron, 
with scallops toward the mid- 
die. A steel buckle is in front 
of the belt, and a velvet chou at 
the back. The skirt for a girl 
of eight years has four full 
breadths of cashmere simply 
hemmed, and shirred to a cord 
at the waist. The guimpe is of 
écru silk. The hat is gray felt, 
with olive green trimmings. 

The tiny girl equipped for an 
afternoon walk or drive with 
her mamma wears a coat of 
white ribbed French cloth 
strewn with small dots of white 
silk. It is made with a round 
waist, large sleeves, and gath- 
ered skirt, lined throughout 
with white silk warmly wad- 
ded. The cape-collar is edged 
with llama fringe of silky wavy 
fleece. The bonnet is of white 
cashmere gathered on cords, 
and embroidered in scallops 
along the edges. 

The gay little gown on the 
third figure is of bright royal 
blue cashmere, with a guimpe 
of red surah made very full at 
the neck and in the sleeves. 
The lining is fitted by a dart 
each side of the middle seam; 
the silk guimpe is gathered 
upon the lining at the top and 
extends down the sides under 
the arms. The low blue cash- 
mere bodice is slightly full at 
the waist line in front and back, 
and is sewed there to the lining; 
it is then carried up tothe neck, 
edged with gold braid half an 








RECEPTION TOILETTES, 


This second coil, when well 
poised, is very effective and be- 
coming, as it relieves the long 
plain line made by drawing the 
hair back from the forehead to 
the low coil, in the way now in 
vogue. A slender pin of tor 
toise-shell or gold is thrust into 
the upper coil. To arrange this 
coiffure all the hair except some 
slight curved locks shading the 
temples is taken back from the 
face in natural-looking waves, 
and divided across just above 
the ears. The upper strand is 
twisted closely in the small high 
coil, and the lower half forms 
the looser broad coil below. 
This is an easy and graceful 
way of disposing long abundant 
hair, that crown of glory which 
is usually so difficult to manage. 


Fur Wrappings. 

See illustrations on page 876. 
io seal-skin ‘‘ reefer” is the 

new and jaunty jacket for 
young ladies, and is so warm 
and comfortable that it will also 
find favor with those who are 
older. It is cut in sailor-jacket 
shape, with double fronts, lapels, 
and rolling collar, and is closely 
fitted in the back. Loops and 
seal-skin bars fasten the lapped 
fronts. Black Persian lamb and 
gray krimmer ‘‘reefers” will 
also be worn. 

Evening cloaks similar to that 
illustrated are made of splendid 
brocades, with lining, . collar, 
and rolled fronts of the long 
white crinkled fleece of the 
Mandarin lamb, Other fur lin- 
ings are used in this way, but 
the fancy is for white furs in 
the evening. The brocades are 
of ivory white, pale rose, yellow, 
or turquoise grounds, strewn 
with flowers of natural colors. 
Faced cloths, bengaline, and 
velvets of a single light color 
are also used for these sumptu- 
ous cloaks. 

The seal-skin cape with a 
Russian collar of long-fleeced 
fur is one of the season’s novel- 
ties. Black marten, mink, and 
Russian sable are most used for 
the Russian collar, which laps 
far to the left side, leaving the 
point of the front of the cape 
unbroken. Gray krimmer capes 
have black marten collars, and 
black Persian or Astrakhan 
capes have either lynx or mar- 
ten collars. 

These illustrations are drawn 
from designs furnished us by 
the courtesy of Messrs, C. G. 
Guuther’s Sons. 
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WINTER TOILETTES.—{[See Pace 872.] 
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A SOLITARY 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 

T was snowing hard, as it had been for 
I twenty-four hours, The evergreen trees 
hung low with the snow. Nicholas Gunn's 
little house was almost hidden beneath it. 
The snow shelved out over the eaves, and 
clung in damp masses to the walls. Nicho 
las sat on his doorstep, and the snow fell 
upon him. His old cap had become a tall 
white crown; there was a ridge of snow 
upon his bent shoulders. He sat perfectly 
still; his eyes were fixed upon the we sighted 
evergreens across the road, but he did not 
seem to see them. He looked as calmly 
passive beneath the storm as a Buddhist 
monk 

There were no birds stirring, and there 
was no wind. All the sound came from the 
muffled rustle of the snow on the trees, and 
that was so slight as to seem scarcely more 
than a thought of sound. The road stretch 
ed to the north and south through the forest 
of pine and cedar and hemlock. Nicholas 
Gunn's was the only house in sight, 

Stephen Forster came up the road from 
the southward. He bent his head and strug 
gled along; the snow was above his knees, 
and at every step he lifted his feet painfully, 
as from a quicksand. He advaticed quite 
noiselessly until he began to cough. The 
cough was deep and rattling, and he had to 
stand still in the snow while it was upon 
him. Nicholas Gunn never looked up. Ste- 
phen bent himself almost double, the cough 
became a strangle, but Nicholas kept his 
calm eyes fixed upon the evergreens. 

At last Stephen righted himself and kept 
on. He was very small; his clothes were 
quite covered with snow, and patches of it 
clung to his face. He looked like some little 
winter-starved, white-furred animal, creep- 
ing painfully to cover. When he came op 
posite the house he half halted, but Nicholas 
never stirred nor looked his way, and he 
kept on. It was all that he could do to 
move, the cough had exhausted him, he car 
ried a heavy basket too 

He had proceeded only a few paces be- 
yond the house when his knees bent under 
him, he fairly sank down into the snow. He 
groaned a little, but Nicholas did not turn 
his head 

After a little, Stephen raised himself, lifted 
his basket, and went staggering back. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gunn,” said he 

Nicholas turned his eyes slowly and look 
ed at him, but he did not speak. 

‘Can't I go into your house an’ set down 
an’ rest a few minutes’ I’m most beat out.” 

No, you can't,” replied Nicholas Gunn 
‘T dun’no’ as I can git home.” 

Nicholas made no rejoinder. He turned 
his eyes away. Stephen stood looking pit- 
eously at him. His sharply cut delicate face 
gleamed white through the white fall of the 
snow. 

“If you'd jest let me set there a few min 
utes,” he said. 

Nicholas sat immovable. 

Stephen tried to walk on, but suddenly 
anothercoughing fitseized him. Hestumbled 
across the road, and propped himself against 
a pine-tree, setting the basket down in the 
snow. He twisted himself about the snowy 
tree trunk, and the coughs came in a rattling 
volley 

Nicholas Gunn looked across at him, and 
vaited until Stephen got his breath. Then 
he spoke. ‘ Look a-here!” said he. 

‘What say?” 

If you want to set in the house a few 
minutes, you can. There ain't no fire there.” 
Thank ye.” 

It was some time before Stephen Forster 
gathered strength enough to return across 
the road to the house. He leaned against 
the tree, panting, the tears running down 
his cheeks. Nicholas did not offer to help 
him. When at last-Stephen got across the 
road, he arose to Jet him pass through the 
door; then he sat down again on the door 
step 

Stephen Forster set his basket on the floor, 
and staggered across the room to a chair 
He leaned his head back against the wall 
and panted. The room was bitterly cold; the 
snow drifted in through the open door where 
Nicholas sat. There was no furniture except 
a cooking stove, a cot bed, one chair, and a 
table; but there were ornaments. Upon the 
walls hung various li(tle worsted and card- 
board decorations. There was a lamp mat 
on the table, and in one corner was a rude 
bracket holding a bouquet of wax flowers 
under a tall glass shade. There was also a 
shelf full of books beside the window. 

Stephen Forster did not notice anything. 
He sat with his eyes closed. Once or twice 
he tried feebly to brush the snow off his 
clothes, that was all. Nicholas never turned 
his head. He looked like a stone image 
there in the doorway. In about twenty min- 
utes Stephen arose, took his basket up, and 
went timidly to the door. 

“I'm much obleeged to ye, Mr. Gunn,” said 
he. ‘‘I guess I can git along now.” 

Nicholas got up, and the snow fell from 
his shoulders in great cakes. He stood aside 
to let Stephen pass. Stephen, outside the 
door, paused, and looked up at him. 

‘I'm much obleeged to ye,” he said again. 
‘T guess I can sit Tose now. I had them 
three coughin’ spells after I left the store, 
and I got ‘most beat out. 

Nicholas grunted, and sat down again. 
Stephen looked at him a minute, then he 
smiled abashedly and went away, urging his 
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fecble little body through the storm. Nich- 
olas watched him, then he turned his head 
with a stiff jerk 

“Tf he wants to go out in such weather, he 
can. I don't care, * he muttered. 

It was nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the snow was gradually ceasing. Presently 
a yellow light could be seen through the 
woods in the west. Some birds flew into 
one of the snowy trees, a wood-sled creaked 
down the road, the driver stared at Nicho- 
las in the doorway, he turned his head and 
stared again. It was evident that he was not 
one of the village people. They had wit- 
nessed the peculiarities of Nicholas Gunn 
for the last six years. They still stared; but 
not as assiduously. 

The driver of the wood-sled, as soon as he 
went down the slope in the road, and could 
no longer see Nicholas, began to whistle. The 
whistle floated back like a wake of merry 
sound, 

Presently Nicholas arose, took off his cap, 
and beat it against the door-post to rid it of 
its dome of snow; then he shook himself like 
a dog, and stamped; then be went into the 
house, and stood looking irresolutely at the 
cold stove. 

‘Should like a fire to heat up my hasty- 
puddin’ mighty well, so—I won't have it,” 
said he. 

He took a wooden bucket, and went with it 
out of doors, around the house, over a snow- 
covered path, toaspring. The water trickled 
into its little basin from under a hood of 
snow. Nicholas plunged in his bucket, with- 
drew it filled with water, and carried it back 
to the house. The path led through the 
woods; all the trees and bushes were white 
arcs. Some of the low branches bowed over 
the path, and Nicholas, passing under them, 
had to stoop. 

Nicholas, back in his house, got a bowl 
out of a rude closet; it was nearly full of 
cold hasty- pudding. He stood there and 
swallowed it in great gulps. 

The light was waning fast, although it 
lasted longer than usual on account of the 
snow, which, now the clouds were gone, was 
almost like a sheet of white light. 

Nicholas, when he had finished his supper, 
plunged out again into this pale dusk. He 
iramped, knee-deep, down the road fora long 
way. He reached the little village centre, 
left it behind, and went on between white 
meadow-lands and stretches of woods. Once 
in a while he met a man plodding down to 
the store, but there were few people abroad, 
the road would not be cleared until morning. 

Finally Nicholas turned about, and went 
back until he reached the village store. Its 
windows and glass door were full of yellow 
light, in which one could see many heads 
moving. When Nicholas opened the clang 
ing door and went in, all the heads turned 
toward him. There was hardly a man there 
as tallas he. He went across the store with 
a kind of muscular shamble; his head, with 
its wild light beard, had a lofty lift to it. 
The lounging men watched him furtively as 
he bought some Indian meal and matches at 
the counter. When he had gone out with 
his purchases there was a burst of laughter. 
The store-keeper thrust a small sharp face 
over the counter. 

‘If a man is such a darned fool as to live 
on meal and matches, I ‘ain’t got nothin’ to 
say, So long as he pays me the money down,” 
said he. He had a hoarse cold, and his voice 
was a facetious whisper. 

There was another shout of laughter; Nich- 
olas could hear it as he went down the street. 
The stranger who had driven the wood-sled 
past Nicholas’s house was among the men. 
He was snow-bound overnight in the village. 
He was a young fellow, with innocent eyes 
and a hanging jaw. He nudged the man 
next him. 

‘** What in creation ails the fellar, anyhow?” 
said he. ‘‘I seed him a-settin’ on his door- 
step this afternoon, and the snow a-drivin’ 
right on to him.” 

‘He ain't right in his upper story,” replied 
the man. ‘‘Somethin’ went again him; his 
wife run off with another fellar, or some- 
thin’, an’ he’s cracked.” 

‘“Why don’t they shet him up?” 

‘‘He ain't dangerous. Reckon he won't 
hurt nobody but himself. If he wants to 
set out in a drivin’ snow-storm, and tramp 
till he’s tuckered out, it ain’t nothin’ to no- 
body else but himself. There ain’t no use 
bringin’ that kind of crazy on the town.” 

‘*Twouldn’t cost the town much,” chimed 
in another man. ‘He's worth property. 
Shouldn't be surprised if he was worth three 
thousand dollars. And there he is a-livin’ 
on corn meal and water.’ 

An old man, in a leather-cushioned arm- 
chair beside the stove, turned his grizzly, 
quizzical face toward the others, and cleared 
his throat. They all bent forward attentive- 
ly. He had a reputation for wit. 

‘Makes me think of old Eph Huntly, and 
the story Squire Morse used to tell about 
him,” said he. He paused impressively, and 
they waited. Then he went on. ‘‘Seems 
old Eph got terrible hard up one time. One 
thing after another went again him. He'd 
been laid up with the rheumatiz all winter; 
then his wife she’d been sick, an’ they was 
‘most eat up with medicine an’ doctors’ bills. 
Then his hay crop hed failed, an’ his perta- 
ters hed rotteg, an’ finally, to cap the climax, 
his best cow died, an’ the int’rest money was 
due on the mortgage, an’ he didn’t bave a 
cent to pay it with. Well, he couldn't 
raise the money nohow, an’ the day come 
when he s'posed the farm would have to go. 


Lawyer Holmes he held the mortgage, an 
he expected to see him drive into the yard 
any time. Well, old Eph he jest goes out in 
the yard, an’ he ketches a nice fat crower, 
an’ he kills him, an’ picks him. Then he 
takes him in to his wife. She was takin’ on 
terrible ‘cause she thought the farm hed got 
to go, an’ sez he, ‘Sukey Ann, I want you to 
go an’ cook this crower jest as good as you 
know how.’ ‘Oh, Lor’!’ sez she, ‘I don’t want 
no crower,’ an’ she boohooed right out. But 
old Eph he made her go an’ stuff that crow- 
er, an’ cook him, an’ bile onions, turnips, an’ 
squash, an’ all the fixin’s. He said he never 
felt so bad in his life, an’ he never got to 
sech a desprit pitch, an’ he was goin’ to have 
a good dinner anyhow. Well, it so happen 
ed that Lawyer Holmes he driv into the 
yard jest as old Eph an’ his wife were settin’ 
down to dinner, an’ he see that nice baked 
crower an’ the fixin’s all set out, an’ he didn’t 
know what to make on’f. It seemed to him 
Eph couldn’t be so dreadful bad off, or he 
wouldn't have any heart for extra dinners, 
an’ mebbe he hed some way of raisin’ the 
money in prospect. Then Lawyer Holmes 
he was mighty fond of his victuals himself, 
an’ the upshot of it was, he sot down to the 
table, an’ eat a good meal of the crower an’ 
fixin’s, an’ there wa’n't no mortgage fore- 
closed that day, an’ before long Eph he man- 
aged to raise the money somehow. Now if 
Nicholas Gunn jest hed a leetle grain of old 
Eph’s sense, he’d jest git better victuals the 
wuss he felt, an’ let one kinder make up for 
vother, instead of livin’ on Injun meal an’ 
matches. I ruther guess I wouldn't take to 
no meal an’ matches if my Ann Lizy left 
me. I'd live jest as high as I could to keep 
my spirits up.” 

There was. a burst of applause. The old 
man sat w inking and grinning complacently. 

“Nicholas Gunn is a darned fool, or else 
he’s cracked,” said the store-keeper, in his 
hoarse whisper. 

Meanwhile Nicholas Gunn went home. 
He put his meal away in the closet; he light- 
ed a candle with one of his matches; he read 
awhile in the Bible; then he went to bed. 
He did not sleep in the cot bed; that was too 
Juxurious for him. He slept, rolled in a 
blanket, on the bare floor. 

Nicholas Guon, whether his eccentricities 
arose from mystical religious fervor or from 
his own personal sorrows, would have been 
revered and worshipped as a saintly ascetic 
among some nations; among New-England- 
ers he met with the coarse ridicule of the 
loafers in a country store. Idle meditation 
and mortification of the flesh, except for gain, 
were among them irreconcilable with sanity. 
Nicholas would have had more prestige had 
he fled to the Himalayas and built himself 
a cell in some wild pass; however, prestige 
was not what he sought. 

The next morning a wind had arisen; it 
blew stiff and cold from the north. The 
snow was drifted into long waves, and look- 
ed like a frozen sea. A flock of sparrows 
had collected before Nicholas Gunn’s door, 
and he stood watching them. They were 
searching for crumbs; this deep snow had 
shortened their resources wofully; all their 
larders were buried. There were no crumbs 
before this door; but they searched assidu- 
ously, with their feathers ruffled in the wind. 
Stephen Forster came up the road with his 
market basket; it was all he could do to face 
the wind. His thin coat was buttoned tight 
across his narrow shoulders; his old tippet 
blew out. He advanced with a kind of side- 
ways motion, presenting his body like a 
wedge to the wind; he could not walk fairly 
against it. : 

When he was opposite Nicholas, the spar 
rows flew up at his feet; he paused, and 
shifted his basket. ‘‘Good-mornin’, Mr. 
Gunn,” said he, in a weak voice. 

Nicholas nodded. Stephen's face was mot- 
tled with purple; his nose and mouth looked 
shrunken; his shoes were heavy with snow. 

‘If you want to go in an’ set down a few 
minutes, you can,” said Nicholas. 

Stephen moved forward eagerly. ‘‘ Thank 
ye, Mr. Gunn, I am kinder beat out, an’ I'd 
like to set a few minutes,” he said. 

He went in and sat down. The wind 
rushed in great gusts past the open door. 
Stephen begun to cough. Nicholas hesita- 
ted, his face was surly, then he shut the door 
with a bang. 

While Stephen rested himself in the house, 
Nicholas marched up and down before it 
like a sentinel. He did not seem to see 
Stephen when he came out, but he stood be- 
fore him in his track. 

“I’m much obleeged, Mr. Gunn,” said he. 

Nicholas nodded. Stephen hesitated a 
minute, then he went on up the road. The 
snow blew up around him in a dazzling 
€ loud, and almost hid him from sight. 

“It’s the last time I do it,” muttered Nich- 
olas. 

But it was not. Every morning, storm or 
shine, Stephen Forster toiled painfully over 
the road with his market-basket, and every 
morning Nicholas Gunn invited him into 
his fireless hermitage to rest. A freezing 
hospitality, but he offered it, and Stephen ac- 
cepted it with a fervent gratitude. 

It grew apparently more and more neces- 
sary. Stephen crept more and more feebly 
over the road, he had to keep setting his 
basket down. Nicholas never asked him if 
he were ill, he never questioned him at all, 
although he knew nothing about him but his 
name. Nicholas did not know the names 
even of many of the village people; he had 
never offcred nor invited confidences. Ste- 
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phen also did not volunteer any information 
as to his circumstances during his morning 
calls upon Nicholas; indeed he was too ex- 
hausted; he merely gave his gentle and timid 
thanks for the hospitality. 

There came a night in January when the 
cold reached the greatest intensity of the 
season. The snow creaked underfoot, the 
air was full of sparkles, there were noises 
like guns in the woods, for the trees were al- 
most freezing. The moon was full, and 
seemed like a very fire of death, radiating 
cold instead of heat 

Nicholas Gunn, stern anchorite that he was, 
could not sleep for the cold. He got up and 
paced his room. He would not kindle a 
fire in the stove. He swung his arms and 
stamped. Suddenly he heard a voice out 
side. It sounded almost like achild’s. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gunn!” it cried. 

Nicholas stopped and listened. It came 
again—‘‘ Mr.—Gunn!” 

‘** Who’s there?” Nicholas sung out, gruffly. 

“‘Tt’s—me.” 

Then Nicholas knew it was Stephen Fors- 
ter. He opened the door, and Stephen stood 
there in the moonlight. 

‘What are ye out for this time of night?” 
asked Nicholas. 

Stephen chattered so that he could hardly 
speak. He cowered before Nicholas; the 
moonlight seemed to strike his little, shiv- 
ering form like a broadside of icy spears. 
“T'm ’fraid ’'m—freezin’,” he gasped. ‘*Can’t 
ye take me in?” 

‘What are ye out for this time of night?” 
repeated Nicholas, in a rough, loud tone. 

“Thad to, I'll tell you when I git a leetle 
varmer. I dun’no’ but—I'm freezin’.” 

Stephen’s voice indeed sounded as if ice 
were forming over it, muffling it. Nicholas 
suddenly grasped him by one arm. 

‘*Come in, then, if ye’ve got to,” he 
growled. 

He pulled so suddenly and strongly that 
Stephen made a run into the house, and his 
heels flew up weakly. Nicholas whirled him 
about and seated him on his cot bed. 

‘* Now lay down here,” he ordered, ‘‘and 
I'll cover ye up.” 

Stephen obeyed. Nicholas pulled off his 
boots, gave his feet a fierce rub, and fixed the 
coverings over him with rough energy. Then 
he begun pacing the room again. 

Presently he went up to the bed. “Warm 
er?” 

‘*T guess—so.”” Stephen’s shivering seem 
ed to shake the room. 

Nicholas hustled a coat off a peg, and 
pot it over Stephen. Then he paced again 
Stephen begun to cough. Nicholas made 
an exclamation, and stamped angrily out of 
the house. There was a little lean-to at thi 
back, and there was some fuel stored in it 
Nicholas came back quickly with his arms 
full of wood. He piled it into the stove, 
set a match to it, and put ona kettle of water 
Then he dragged the cot bed, with Stephen 
on it, close to the stove, and begun to rub 
him under the bedclothes. His face was 
knit savagely, but he rubbed with a tender 
strength, 

‘ Warmer?” said he. 

“Yes, I—be,” returned Stephen, gratefully 

The fire burned briskly; the sharp air 
begun to soften. Soon the kettle steamed 
Nicholas got a measure of meal out of his 
cupboard, and prepared some porridge in a 
little stewpan. When it begun to boil, he 
bent over the stove and stirred carefully, lest 
it should lump. When it was thick enough, 
he dished it, salted it, and carried it to Ste 
phen. 

‘There, eat it,” said he. ‘It's the best 
I've got; it ‘ll warm ye some. I ‘ain’t got 
no spirits; never keep any in the house.” 

I guess I ain’t—very hungry, Mr. Gunn,” 
said Stephen, feebly. 

‘Eat it.” 

Stephen raised himself, and drained the 
bow] with convulsive gulps. Tears stood in 
his eyes, and he gasped when he lay back 
again. However, the warm porridge revived 
him. Presently he looked. at Nicholas, who 
was putting more wood on the fire. 

‘*] s’pose you think it’s terrible queer that 
I come here this way,” said he; ‘‘ but there 
wa'n’t no other way. Idun’no’ whe ther you 
know how I’ve been livin’ or not. 

‘*No, I don’t.” 

‘Well, I’ve been livin’ with my half-sis- 
ter, Mis’ Morrison. Mebbe you've heard of 
her?” 

‘No, I ‘ain’t.” 

“She keeps boarders. We ‘ain't lived in 
this town more’n three years; we moved 
here from Jackson. Mis’ Morrison’s hus- 
band’s dead, so she keeps boarders. She’s 
consider’ble older’n me. I ‘ain't never been 
very stout, but I used to tend in a store till I 
got worse. I coughed so, it used to plague 
the customers. Then I had to give it up, 
and when Mis’ Morrison’s husband died, and 
she come here, I come with her; she thought 
there'd be some chores I could do for my 
board. An’ I’ve worked jest as hard as I 
could, an’ I ‘ain't complained. I've been 
down to the store to get the meat for the 
boarders’ dinner when I couldn't scarcely get 
along over the ground. But I cough so bad 
nights that the boarders they complain, an’ 
Mis’ Morrison says I must go to—the poor- 
house. I heard her talkin’ with the hired 
girl about it. She’s goin’ to get the select- 
men to the house to-morrow mornin’. An'— 
I ain’t a-goin’ to the poor-house! None of 
my folks have ever been there, an’ I ain't 
goin’! I'll risk it but what I can get some 
work to do, I ain't quite so fur gone yet. 


” 
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I waited till the house was still, an’ then I 
cut. I thought if you’d take me in till morn- 
in’, I could git down to the depot, an’ go to 
Jackson before the selectmen come. I've 
got a little money—enough to take me to 
Jackson—I’ve been savin’ of it up these three 
year, in case anything happened. It’s some 
1 earned tendin’ store. I’m willin’ to pay 
you for my night’s lodgin’.” 

Nicholas nodded grimly. He had stood 
still, listening to the weak, high-pitched voice 
from the bed. ~ 

“It’s in my vest pocket, in my pocket- 
book,” said Stephen. ‘‘If you'll come here, 
I'll give it to you, and you can take what you 
think it’s worth. I pinned the pocket up, 
so’s to be sure I didn’t lose it.” 

Stephen began fumbling at his vest. Nich- 
olas lifted a cover from the stove. 

**I don’t want none of your money,” said 
he. ‘‘ Kcep your money.” 

‘‘T’'ve got enough to pay you, an’ take me 
to Jackson.” 

‘*T tell ye, stop talkin’ about your money.” 

Stephen said no more; he looked terrified, 
The air grew warmer. Everything was quiet, 
except for the detonations of the frost in the 
forest outside, and its sharp cracks in the 
house walls. Soon Stephen fell asleep, and 
lay breathing short and hard. Nicholas sat 
beside him. 

It was broad daylight when Stephen 
aroused himself. He awoke suddenly and 
completely, and began to get out of bed. ‘‘I 
guess it’s time I was goin’,” said he. ‘I’m 
much obleeged to you, Mr. Gunn.” 

** You lay still.” 

Stephen looked at him. 

‘You lay still,” repeated Nicholas. 

Stephen sank back irresolutely; his timid, 
bewildered eyes followed Nicholas, who was 
smoothing his hair and beard before a little 
looking-glass near the window. There was a 
good fire in the cooking stove, and the room 
was quite warm, although it was evidently a 
very cold day. The two windows were thick- 
ly coated with frost, and the room was full of 
dim white light. One of the windows faced 
toward the east, but the sun was still hidden 
by the trees across the road. 

Nicholas smoothed his hair and his wild 
beard slowly and punctiliously. 

Stephen watched him. ‘‘ Mr. Gunn,” he 
said, at length. 

‘* What say?” 

“I’m afraid—I sha’n’t get to the depot 
before the train goes if I don’t start pretty 
soon. 

Nicholas went on smoothing his beard, 
At length he laid his comb down and turned 
around. ‘‘Look a-here!” said he; ‘you 
might jest as well understand it. You ain't 
a-goin’ to any depot to-day, an’ you ain't 
a-goin’ to any train, an’ you ain't a-goin’ to 
any depot to-morrow nor any train, an’ you 
ain’t a-goin’ the next day, nor the next, nor 
the next, nor the next after that.” 

‘*What be I a-goin’ to do?” 

‘“*You are a-goin’ to stay jest where you 
are. I've fought against your comin’ as long 
as IL could, an’ now you've come, an’ [ve 
turned the corner, you are a- goin’ to stay, 
When I've been walkin’ in the teeth of my 
own will on one road, an’ havin’ all I could 
do to breast it, 1 ain't a-goin’ to do it on an 
other. I've give up, an’ I'm a-goin’ to stay 
give up. You lay still.” 

Stephen's small anxious face on the pillow 
looked almost childish. His helplessness of 
illness seemed to produce the same expression 
as the helplessness of infaney. His hollow, 
innocent blue eyes were fixed upon Nicholas 
with blank inquiry. ‘‘ Won’t Mis’ Morrison 
be after me?” he asked, finally. 

‘*No, she won't. Don't you worry. I’m 
a-goin’ over to see her. “You lay still.” Nich 
olas shook his coat before he put it on; he 
beat his cap against the wall, then adjusted 
it carefully. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ I’m a-goin’, 
I’ve left enough wood in the stove, an’ I 
guess it ‘ll keep warm till I get back. I 
sha'n’t be gone any longer than I can help.” 

‘*Mr. Gunn!” 

‘* What say?” 

‘‘T ruther guess I'd better be a-goin’.” 

Nicholas looked sternly at Stephen. ‘‘ You 
lay still,” he repeated. ‘* Don’t you try to get 
up whilst I’m gone; you ain’t fit to. Don’t 
you worry. I’m goin’ to fix it all right. I’m 
goin’ to bring you something nice for break- 
fast. You lay still.” 

Stephen stared at him, his thin shoulders 
hitched uneasily under the coverlid. 

‘* You're goin’ to lay still, ain't you?” re- 
peated Nicholas. 

‘‘ Yes; I will, if you say so,” replied Ste- 
phen. He sighed and smiled feebly. 

The truth was that this poor cot in the 
warm room seemed to him like a couch un- 
der the balsam-dropping cedars of Lebanon, 
and all at once he felt the rest of the divine 
consolation which comes from leaning upon 
the will of another. 

‘‘ Well, I do say so,” returned Nicholas. 
He looked at the fire again, then he went 
out. He turned in the doorway, and nodded 
admonishingly at Stephen. ‘Mind you 
don’t try to get up,” he said again. 

Nicholas went out of sight down the road, 
taking long strides over the creaking snow 
He was gone about a half-hour. When he 
returned, his arms were full of packages. He 
opened the door, and looked anxiously at 
the bed. Stephen twisted his face toward 
him, and smiled. Nicholas piled the pack- 
ages up on the table, and lifted a stove 
cover. 

“I’ve seen Mis’ Morrison, and it’s all 
riglt,” said he. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘*What did she say?” asked Stephen, in an 
awed voice. 

‘Well, she didn’t say much of anything. 
She was fryin’ griddle-cakes for the board- 
ers’ breakfasts. She said she felt real bad 
about lettin’ you go, but she didn’t see no 
other way, an’ she’d be glad to have you 
visit me jest as long as you wanted to. 
She’s goin’ to pack up your clothes.” 

‘‘T ’ain’t got many clothes. There’s my 
old coat an’ vest an’ my other pants, but 
they’re ‘most worn out. I[’ain’t got but one 
real good shirt besides this one I’ve got on. 
That was in the wash, or I’d brought it.” 

‘*Clothes enough,” said Nicholas. 

He crammed the stove with wood, and be- 
gan undoing the packages. There were cof- 
fee, bread. and butter, some little delicate 
sugar cookies, some slices of ham, and eggs. 
There were also a pail of milk and a new 
tin coffee-pot. 

Nicholas worked busily. He made coffee, 
fried the ham and eggs, and toasted slices of 
bread. When everything was ready, he car- 
ried a bowl of water to Stephen for him to 
wash his hands and face before breakfast. 
He even got his comb, and smoothed his hair, 

Then he set the breakfast out on the table, 
and brought it up to the bedside. He had 
placed a chair for himself, and was just sit- 
ting down, when he stopped suddenly. ‘‘I 
don’t know as it’s just fair for me not to tell 
you a little something about myself before 
we really begin livin’ together,” said he. 
“It won't take but a minute. I don’t know 
but you've heard stories about me that I 
wa'n't quite right. Well, I am; that is, I 
s’pose lam. All is, I’ve hed lots of trouble, 
an’ it come mainly through folks I set by; 
an’ | figured out a way to get the better of it. 
I figured out that if I didn’t care anything 
for anybody, I shouldn’t have no trouble 
from ’em; an’ if I didn’t care anything for 
myself, I shouldn't have any from myself. 
I ‘bout made up my mind that all the trouble 
an’ wickedness in this world come from 
carin’ about yourself or somebody else, so I 
thought I'd quitit. I let folks alone, an’ I 
wouldn’t do anything for ’em; an’ I let my- 
self alone as near as I could, an’ didn’t do 
anything for myself. I kept cold when I 
wanted to be warm, an’ warm when I want- 
ed to be cold. I didn’t eat anything I liked, 
an’ I left things around that hurt me to see, 
My wife she made them wax flowers an’ 
them gimcracks. Then I used to read the 
Bible, ‘cause I used to believe in it an’ didn’t 
now, an’ it made me feel worse. I did about 
everything I could to spite myself, an’ get 
all the feelin’ out of me, so I could be a little 
easier in my mind.” 

Nicholas paused a moment. Stephen was 
looking at him with bewildered intensity, 

‘* Well, I was all wrong,’”’ Nicholas went on. 
“T've give itallup. Ive got to go through 
with the whole of it like other folks, an’ I 
guess I've got grit enough. I've made up 
my mind that men’s tracks cover the whole 
world, and there ain’t standin’-room outside 
of ‘em. I've got to go with the rest. Now 
we'll have breakfast.” 

Nicholas ate heartily; it was long since he 
had tasted such food; even Stephen had 
quite an appetite. Nicholas pressed the 
food upon him; his face was radiant with 
kindness and delight. Stephen Forster, in- 
nocent, honest, and simple-hearted, did not 
in the least understand him, but that did not 
matter. There is a higher congeniality than 
that of mutual understanding; there is that 
of need and supply. 

After breakfast Nicholas cleared away the 
dishes and washed them. The sun was so 
high then that it struck the windows, and 
the frost-work sparkled like diamonds. 

Nicholas opened the door; he was going 
down to the spring for more water; he saw 
a flock of sparrows in the bushes across the 
road, and stopped; then he set his pail down 
noiselessly and went back for a piece of 
bread. He broke it and scattered the crumbs 
before the door, then went off a little way 
and stood watching. When the sparrows 
settled down upon the crumbs, he laughed 
softly, and went on toward the spring over 
the shining crust of snow 


“A WOMAN SEWING.” 

See illustration on front page. 
“EORGE ELIOT says somewhere that 
J the picture of an old woman scrubbing 

a pot by a Dutch painter is dearer to her 
than all the Madonnas and saints of the 
Italians. Such is the feeling which makes 
George Herbert more prized than Milton. 

Life is made up of small and necessary 
details. Great and momentous events pass 
the most of us by. That which lifts up the 
commonplace lifts us up also. It is easy to 
see the glories of a‘halo or the beauty and 
tragedy of a great deed, but who shall give to 

* barrows, pots, and pans, 

The grace and glimmer of romance?” 
It is in this way that the painters and poets 
have been the great helpers of mankind. 
Foremost among the painters have been the 
Dutchmen, of whom Nicolas Maes was one. 
A pupil of Rembrandt,he caught the charms 
if not the mysteries of light and shade. 

In the ‘‘woman sewing,” how tenderly 
the light falls upon her head and diffuses 
through the room! In spite of the homely 
severity of the room, with what elegance and 
distinction the scene is conveyed! She is 
seated on a wooden platform, for the tiled 
floor is cold. She is a house-keeper from 
her neatly tied cap to the hem of her stuff 


dress. And how absorbed she is! and what 
& representation of happy content, with a 
half-smile playing around her lip at some 
inward thought! 

The basket is full of work, but she is not 
discouraged. It is perhaps her wedding out- 
fit she is preparing—those interminable gar- 
ments, those piles of linen which the Dutch 

irl carries away from her mother’s home. 
She has her lighter moments, but she is not 
idle. On a chair drawn up by her side is 
her lace pillow, with bobbins strung for the 
lace, and which will probably go down to 
her children’s children as an heirloom. 

Men have celebrated the sword and the 
pen, but who will ever be just enough or 
eloquent enough to tell what that lesser im- 
plement, the needle, has been to the life of a 
woman. She sees an apron hem or a cuff 
band, and beholds, like a ghost, moments of 
happiness or hours of pain that her needle 
has veritably stitched into the fabric. 

Happy is she who, like the ‘‘ woman sew- 
ing,” has only gracious thoughts to weave 
into her garment! 


VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 876. 

5 hewy Parisian costume is of faced cloth 

in two shades of gray—silver gray and 
platinum. It is a polonaise of the darker 
gray, with jacket fronts adjusted by a dart 
opening on a corsage, and straight tablier of 
the lighter cloth bordered with embroidery 
done in silver threads. A plastron at the top 
is also embroidered. A border of feathers 
in gray shades surrounds the neck, edges the 
right of the corsage, and crosses to the left 
at the waist, extending thence to the foot of 
the skirt. The back of the skirt is pleated 
to the waist, and headed by straps that lap 
in a point, and ate buttoned. The sleeves 
are high and full at the top, and close below, 
with embroidery for garniture. Gray felt 
hat, pointed in front, the back turned up, and 
trimmed with a bow of ribbon, platinum vel- 
vet loops, and a panache of plumes. Gray 
Suéde gloves and patent-leather shoes. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXVIIIL.—FAMILY DINNERS FOR 
AUTUMN. 

1. 

Cauliflower Soup. 

Roast Beef. 
3aked Tomatoes and Corn. _ Boiled Sweet-Potatoes 
Fried Egg-Plant. 

Cocoa-nut Custards. 

Cauliflower Soup.—Cut a medium-sized 
cauliflower into small clusters, chop all ex 
cept two bunches, and put all on the fire in 
four cups of boiling water with a minced 
onion and a couple of sprigs of parsley; cook 
until tender. Remove the unchopped bunch- 
es, and lay them aside, while you rub the 
chopped and boiled portion through a col- 
ander; return what comes through the sieve 
to the stove. Have ready in a double boiler 
a pint of scalding milk; thicken this with a 
table-spoonful of butter rubbed smooth with 
an equal quantity of flour, and then mix with 
the strained cauliflower. Season to taste, 
drop in the reserved clusters cut into small 
bits, and serve the soup immediately, 

Baked Tomatoes and Corn.—Cut a slice 
from the top of each of several large firm 
tomatoes, scoop out about two-thirds of the 
pulp, taking care not to break the sides; fill 
the cavities thus left with green corn, boiled, 
cut from the cob, and chopped fine with a 
little butter, pepper, and salt; arrange the 
tomatoes thus stuffed in a baking dish, put 
a few bits of butter here and there between 
them, and bake haif an hour. If you have a 
half cupful of good gravy, pour this over 
them instead of putting the butter between 
them. 

Fried Egg-Plant.—Peel and cut the egg- 
plant into slices less than half an inch thick 
an hour before it is to be cooked; lay the 
slices in salted iced water, with a plate over 
them to keep them from floating. Just be 
fore dinner wipe each slice dry, lay it in 
beaten egg, and then roll it in salted and 
peppered cracker-crumbs. Have ready lard 
or really good dripping in a frying-pan, and 
fry the slices to a good brown. 

“Cocoa-nut Custards.—Three eggs, 3 cups 
milk, one-half cup sugar, half a cocoa-nut 
grated, 1 teaspoonful vanilla. Heat the milk 
to boiling; pour it upon the beaten eggs and 
sugar; return to the fire, and cook the cus- 
tard until it thickens. When it reaches the 
right consistency take it from the stove, and 
when it has partially cooled stir in the va- 
nilla and cocoa-nut. Fill small cups with 
this, set them in a pan of boiling water in 
the oven, and bake until set. 

2. 
Veal Soup. 
Stewed Lamb 4 la Jardiniére. 
Creamed Potatoes 
Sliced Peach Pie. 

Veal Soup.—Two pounds lean veal from 
the leg (cut into small pieces), a few veal 
bones well broken, 2 quarts cold water, 1 
onion, 2 stalks celery, a little parsley, 2 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls rice, salt and pepper to taste. 
Slice the onions, and fry them in the soup 
pot to a good brown in a little dripping; 
put the meat in on them, and when this has 
browned add the veal bones, the celery, the 
parsley, and the water. Let all simmer gen- 
tly for several hours. Set the soup aside 
with the meat in it until cool; skim, strain, 
and return to the pot, with the raw rice and 
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the seasoning. Let the soup cook slowly 
until the rice is tender, and then serve. Pass 
grated cheese with this soup. 

Stewed Lamb ad la Jardiniére.—Select a 
good-sized breast of lamb, and lay it in a 
saucepan; pour over it enough cold water 
to nearly cover it, and put a closely fitting 
lid on the pot. While it is simme ring gen- 
tly, parboil half a cupful of string or Lima 
beans, half a cupful of green pease (fresh or 
canned), two small carrots cut into neat thin 
slices, and a few clusters of cauliJower 
When the lamb is nearly done, lay these 
vegetables on it; put with them two toma- 
toes sliced, and cook about fifteen minutes. 
In serving this dish arrange the vegetables 
around the meat, and pour over them the gra- 
vy, Which should be thickened with browned 
flour after the meat and vegetables have been 
taken from it. 

Sliced Peach Pie.—Line a pie plate with a 
good paste, and cover it with peaches, sliced, 
but not peeled; sprinkle thickly with sugar, 
and bake in a steady oven. There must be 
no top crust, but a méringue may be added 
when the pie is nearly done, and lightly 
browned. Strange as it may seem, this pie 
is really very good. 

Tomato Soup Maigre. 
Baked White-Fish. 
Mashed Potatoes. Fried Oyster-Plant. 
Rice and Pear Pudding, 

Tomato Soup Maigre.—Fry a sliced onion 
brown in butter or good dripping in the bot 
tom of the soup pot; pour in the chopped 
contents of a can of tomatoes and two cups 
of boiling water; stew until tender, rub 
through a colander, return to the fire; add a 
half cupful of boiled rice; thicken with a 
table-spoonful of butter rubbed smooth with 
one of flour; boil up, and serve. 

Baked White- Fish.—Select a good-sized fish, 
and stuff it with a dressing of bread-crumbs 
well seasoned and moistened with a little 
melted butter. Sew the fish up carefully; 
pour a cupful of boiling water over it after it 
is laid in the dripping pan, and bake (covered) 
for an hour, basting several times with but- 
ter. Remove the threads before sending to 
table. 

Rice and Pear Pudding.—Three cups boil- 
ed rice, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 
stewed or canned pears. Stir the beaten 
eggs, the sugar, and the milk into the rice: 
put a layer of this in the bottom of a pudding 
mould, and cover this with a stratum of 
pears; follow this with more rice, then more 
pears, and continue thus until all the materials 
are used; set the mould in boiling water, and 
boil for an hour. Eat the pudding with a 
hot custard sauce. 

4 
Potato Purée, 
seef’s Heart, Stuffed. 
Stewed Sweet-Potatoes, 
Scalloped Squash. 
Méringued Apples. 
otato Purée.—Two cups mashed potato, 
1 onion, 4 cups boiling water, 1 stalk celery, 
1 cup milk, 1 teaspoonful butter, 1 table- 
spoonful flour, pepper and salt to taste. 
Cook the potato, onion, and celery in the 
water for half an hour; rub through a col 
ander, return to the fire; add the milk, thick- 
en, and season. 

Meéringued Apples.—Eight fine large apples, 
peeled, cored, and quartered, 2 table-spoon 
fuls butter, juice of a Jarge lemon, 1 cup 
white sugar, nutmeg to taste, whites of 3 eggs, 
half cup powdered sugar. Heat the butter, 
sugar, lemon juice, and nutmeg in a double 
boiler; drop the quartered apples into this, 
and let them cook until tender; take them out 
and lay in a glass dish, cover with a méringue 
made of the whites of the eggs and the pow 
dered sugar, and pass the syrup from the 
apples in alittle pitcher, with the méringued 
fruit. 

Julienne Soup. 
Irish Stew. 
Creamed Carrots, Stewed Corn. 
Peach and Tapioca Pudding 
each and Tapioca Pudding.—One sma) 
cupful tapioca, 1 can peaches, half cup sugar 
Soak the tapioca overnight in 3 cupfuls of 
water; the next day arrange the canned 
peaches in a dish, pouring over them about 
a cupful of the liquor from the can; sprinkle 
them well with sugar, pour the tapioca on 
them, and bake until this is clear. Eat hot 
with hard sauce. ° 
6. 
Salmon Soup 
Mutton Chops. 
Baked Onions, Stuffed Egg-Plant. 
Cream Rice Pudding. 

Salmon Soup.—One can salmon, 1 cup 
bread-crumbs, 1 quart water, 2 cups milk, 1 
table-spoonful butter, pepper and salt to taste. 
Pick to pieces the contents of a can of salm- 
on, removing the bones, bits of skin, ete.: 
put over the fire with the water and season 
ing, and cook half an hour; stir in the butter, 
the milk, and the crumbs, and serve. Pass 
sliced lemon with this. 

Stuffed Egg-Piant.—Boil an egg-plant thirty 
minutes, cut it in half, and scrape out the in 
side; mash this up with two table-spoonfuls 
of butter, and pepper and salt to taste; fill 
the two halves of the shell, sprinkle with 
crumbs, and brown in the oven. 

Cream Rice Pudding.—Three cups milk, 3 
table-spoonfuls rice, 1 cupful sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful vanilla. Wash the rice; put it with 
the milk, sugar, and flavoring into a pan, and 
bake in a slow oven for three or four hours. 
Every time a crust forms on top, stir it in, 
until just before taking it from the oven, 
Kat cold. 
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Avurnon or “ Hee Faor was Her Fortune,” 
“Lerree Kate Kinesy,” “ Lazarus 1s Lonpon,” 


AND HIS LIPE.* 


F. W. ROBINSON, 
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BOOK IV.—SEVEN YEARS AFTER: 
WARD. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WILHELMINA COMES TO TOWN AGAIN 


| UDOLPH CONSTERDINE in his heart 

was growing uneasy concerning his 
daughter Patricia. All was not as well with 
her as he could have wished. He tried to 
think it was—to assure himself that it was— 
but he was far from satisfied. Patty was 
hardly ill, but she was lacking in “ go” terri- 
bly. She wanted ‘‘ tone,” she was deficient 
in animation, she was scarcely the daughter 
that she had been, and yet it was difficult to 
determine that there was anything the mat- 
ter with her. She maintained that there 
was not, at all events. Sir Felix—truly a 
great authority—considered she was a little 
low, a trifle too thoughtful, even depressed, 
and at times almost eccentric and petulant; 
he had advised change, although change 
meant separation from him; and his advice, 
seconded by a doctor whom Miss Conster- 
dine had recommended, and who was consti- 
tuted the family doctor pro tem., had been 
carried out, and had not been in any way a 
success, 

Patricia Consterdine returned from her 
foreign trip rather more thoughtful than she 
had gone away, and her father even—a dull 
old gentleman in many things, as we are 
aware—thought that her efforts to be her old 
self were a trifle forced. She had grown 
more reserved; he fancied that she stood a 
little more upon her dignity with Sir Felix, 
and was less like a betrothed in her ways and 
manners to him, and that she wore always a 
“worried” look. Rudolph was sure of that, 
and so was Sir Felix, but there was no con- 
versation between them on the question. 
Both men had this in common: the idea that 
Patty was disturbed by the thoughts of her 
approaching union—‘‘a bit unsettled,” as 
most affectionate girls should be who are 
standing on the brink of a new life, and ‘ go- 
ing away for good” (perhaps for harm: God 
knows!) from the home nest which has shel- 
tered them for so long, and has hedged them 
in with so much love and tender cares, a 
very net of heart-strings keeping them safe. 

And yet this was not the case with Patricia 
Consterdine. Home was not everything with 
her—at least, not this home, new and bright 
and garish as it was, but unhallowed by one 
childish recollection. The home of her fa- 
ther, who bristled with so many faults-that 
life with him altogether could never be an 
unmixed blessing. The father had improved, 
certainly; his nature had developed the most 
wonderful green shoots, but he had not whol- 
ly changed for the better. There was no 
marvellous transformation, such as generally 
comes in the last act to the heavy parent of 
domestic drama—and only to him—mouth- 
ing behind the foot-lights, and not believing 
in his own individuality one jot, knowing 
too well that he is not real life, and so can- 
not be acted up to in any one degree. Ru- 
dolph Consterdine was still disagreeable, 
dictatorial, argumentative, positive that his 
own opinions were all that could be desired 
for safe guidance—and the proper conduct 
even of the universe—but love had somehow 
crept into his system, and though it had dis- 
turbed it, it had not in every way chastened 
and refined him. It had even made him 
jealousand fidgety and irascible. There was 
too great a preponderance of dross in Ru- 
dolph, although there were little knobs of pre- 
cious metal sticking out of it here and there 
which were not always easy to discover— 
totally undiscoverable, we may add, by those 
who did not care for Rudolph Consterdine, 
and there were a great many who preferred 
his room to his company, it must be confess- 
ed. Well, that may be said of you and me, 
dear reader, now and then. 

Father and daughter had been back about 
a month in their house in a South Kensing- 
ton square, the name of which we need not 
particularize. It was a spacious square, in 
not too fashionable a quarter, nearer Bays- 
water than Charing Cross; a square which 
was highly genteel and gave itself airs, and 
tried to assume an ‘‘upper-ten ” aspect, but 
from which Fashion and Rank held studious- 
ly aloof; ‘‘a one-horse-brougham kind of a 
square;” people had even irreverently clas- 
sified it with twenty or thirty squares exact- 
ly like it within a radius of halfa mile. But 
Rudolph shunned fashion, and hardly cared 
for display. All his life he had been a care- 
ful man, and he was not quite happy in his 
mind at having launched forth at last, and 
for his daughter's sake. He had been fond 
of saving money, of seeing money accumu- 
late by judicious management and invest- 
ment, and here to his mind was a prodigious 
waste, and with no realizable benefit accru- 
ing. All this for Patricia, the daughter who 
had come late in life to him, stepping out of 
the background, ready grown up, a marvel 
and a miracle—-a daughter who he had 
thought would be very lovable, very obe- 
dient, very grateful for the hand that had 
drawn her from poverty to wealth; an im- 
mense comfort to him, as plastic beneath his 
hands as potter’s clay. And she was not. 
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Certainly at times she was not. Amiable 
and lovable always, but not wholly under- 
standable by him, oh no! and developing at 
odd moments a will of her own that was 
actually surprising, albeit a strong will was 
essentially a Consterdine specialty—a bless- 
ing or a curse in disguise, and not always 
easy to determine which. Smart folk had 
readily summed up the Consterdines long 
ago by saying that they were a ‘‘ crotchety 
lot,” and perhaps this verdict was correct. 
For one hardly knew under any circum- 
stances how the Consterdines would act, and 
was tolerably certain that they would not act 
like anybody else; possibly startle folk by 
an original reading or two, even startle each 
other, as had occurred in earlier times of their 
eventful history. Patricia was of the Con- 
sterdine type, although the family traits were 
lying dormant. They had been home a 
month, then, when Wilhelmina Consterdine 
burst in upon them like a whirlwind—vigor- 
ous and breezy and demonstrative. 

Rudolph invariably suffered from a slight 
internal shiver at the first sight of his sister; 
the past reminiscences of her were not plea- 
sant. Indeed, there was an inward misgiving 
that he did not always get the better of an 
argument with her, and that her ‘‘plain- 
speaking” was more to the purpose, and 
went straighter to the mark, than even his 
own. He did not like to own this even to 
himself, but he knew it in his heart of hearts. 

‘** What's all this?) What's the matter with 
you, Patricia?” she exclaimed, after saluta- 
tions had been exchanged. ‘‘ You are not 
looking any the better for your trip on the 
Continent.” 

‘*IT am not any the better,” the niece an- 
a quietly. ‘I am not fond of foreign 
ife. 

‘*English born and English bred,” said 
Wilhelmina; ‘‘ that’s right enough.” 

“It’s the proper thing to travel,” her bro- 
ther remarked; ‘‘ one gets new ideas, a wider 
range of observation altogether, once away 
from England.” 

‘*What are your new ideas, Rudolph?” 

** Never mind.” 

‘‘Are you treasuring them up as an au- 
thor does for his new book?” 

‘Very likely. I can’t say at present,” re- 
plied her brother. ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

He had forgotten that he ought to have 
known that his sister had told him her plans 
before she left London, but the movements 
of other people did not leave a deep impress 
on his mind. It had been an awkward ques- 
tion, he felt, the instant after her reply 
came. 

‘‘T have been to Pengavissy. I told you I 
was going. 

** Ah, yes, so you did.” 

‘*Pengavissy!” cried Patricia, her eyes 
lighting up and her face aglow—‘‘ dear old 
Pengavissy! Oh, to see it again—the pictu- 
resque cove and the blue sea, and the great 
serpentine rocks, and the dear old home I 
once had.” 

‘* Patricia,” stammered Rudolph, “there is 
really no occasion for this rapturous out- 
burst. You—you can see the place when 
you like.” 

‘Let us go to-morrow,” was the quick 
reply. 

‘*Oh, that is perfectly impossible,” said her 
father. ‘‘ We have accepted a great many en- 
gagements—Sir Felix drives us to Richmond 
on Saturday—we cannot act in this precipi- 
tate fashion. People would laugh at us.” 

‘*Let them laugh,” said Patricia, almost 
sharply. ‘‘ But there—there—you must not 
mind my enthusiasm, either of you. When 
I hear of Pengavissy I always grow excited 
—what people call ‘going off their heads,’ 
isn’t it, aunt?” 

‘T believe that is the fashionable phrase,” 
replied Miss Consterdine, dryly. 

‘* And you have seen Daddy Kerts? How 
was he looking?” inquired Patricia, with ea- 
gerness. ‘‘ Did he ask many questions about 
me—what I was doing, why I did not write 
more frequently, why I never come, as—as 
you do, year after year, why I seem to have 
forgotten everything that belongs to my hap- 
py childish life?” 

‘‘He asked a great many questions, cer- 
tainly,” said her aunt, eying Patricia critical- 
ly. ‘I did not answer them all, because a 
few of them struck me as slightly imperti- 
nent.” 

‘‘Dear old Daddy Kerts, he always spoke 
what was in his mind.” 

‘So does your father,” said Wilhelmina. 

‘* Yes, that’s true. And—and is he well 
and strong, and not too lonely down there 
by the sea?” she asked. 

‘*He’s very much the same. He has hard- 
ly aged a bit. I never knew a man wear so 
well as Sampson Kerts. I suppose it’s hav- 
ing so much sea-air, and so much of his own 
way, with nobody to contradict him. He 
does not cockle up, as you and I do, Ru- 
dolph,” she added, turning to her brother. 

** What on earth do you mean by ‘cockle 
up’?” grumbled he. 

“‘Tt was one of poor Ulric’s phrases.” 

“* Ulric was distressingly slangy. His ear- 
ly Bohemian habits, doubtless,” Rudolph re- 
marked. ‘‘ You mean he does not show the 
ravages of time.” 

“That's a silly phrase,” said Wilhelmina. 
‘‘T mean he has not shrivelled and got parch- 
menty, and he does not look older than his 

years. And we do. There’s no disguising 
it, Rudolph, but we're both looking abomi- 
nably old. I can see fresh wrinkles in your 
face every time I mect you.” 

“* You are always alluding to old age, Wil- 


helmina. I don’t, know that it is anything 
to be proud of.” 

‘Or to be sorry for?” 

‘Ahem! That requires consideration.” 

‘IT hope I shall never be very old,” said 
Patricia, thoughtfully, ‘‘ because— But tell 
me of Pengavissy.” 

** You will stay to luncheon, Wilhelmina?” 
asked her brother. 

‘** Yes, if you ask me.” 

‘*Very good. Consider yourself invited 
at once,” said Rudolph, promptly. ‘‘T’ll leave 
you two ladies to talk over the old times to- 
gether. I don’t care for old times myself.” 

‘** Probably not.” 

‘“What do you mean by that?” was the 
brother's quick inquiry. 

‘“Your old times were your worst, Ru- 
dolph.” 

‘You cannot be sure of that.” 

“Oh yes, I can. The retrospect is not 
pleasant to you,” said Wilhelmina. ‘The 
— is better and brighter, like your- 
self.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” he said, somewhat mollified 
by this, but he went out of the room with his 
hands in his pockets and an ugly crease in 
the middle of his forehead. If he stopped 
any longer he was sure he should say some- 
thing to Wilhelmina of which he should re- 
pentlateron. Whata pity it was, he thought, 
that his sister should be afflicted with such a 
caustic tongue, and have such an objection- 
able way of commenting upon current events, 
or events that belonged to the days lying 
further back now, thank God! A terribly 
long distance it was when he mustered enough 
courage in his heart to look back at it all. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CROSS-QUESTIONS. 


WueEN Rudolph Consterdine had gone out 
of the room and closed the door behind him, 
Patricia turned with eagerness to her aunt. 

“Now tell me about Pengavissy, about 
Daddy Kerts—about everything there,” she 
said. ‘‘ We can talk now without restraint.” 

Wilhelmina eyed Patricia critically. 

‘Does not my brother care to hear of Pen- 
gavissy ?” 

‘Tt is a subject he does not like.” 

‘*T can understand that,” said Wilhelmina. 
3: — not sure that I care to speak of it my- 
self. 

**T should be glad to go again. 
be happy for a while.” 

‘“‘Are you not happy at home, Patricia?” 
inquired her aunt. 

** No, I am not.” 

“It is a straightforward answer. We 
Consterdines have been always considered 
straightforward. But,” she neded, thought- 
fully, ‘‘I am not quite certain that we de- 
serve the appellation. And,” she added,‘ I 
am sorry to hear from you so strange a con- 
fession.”’ 

‘Why is it strange?” 

‘“Youth is happy sometimes. 
stage of life can be.” 

‘‘ Happiness—real happiness, aunt—seems 
to lie very far away from all of us.” 

‘**A girl at your age should not have these 
thoughts.” 

** Why, I am twenty—a woman,” answer- 
ed Patty. ‘‘ Almost an old woman, being 
out of my teens, and seeing younger girls 
round me everywhere I go.” 

‘* You are susceptible as to your years, 
like your poor father,” observed the old lady, 
grimly; ‘‘but yours is an affected style of 
conversation, and I don’t like it. I may say 
that I dislike it extremely, Patricia.” 

‘* We all have our likes and dislikes,” said 
her niece. ‘‘I object to your calling me Pa- 
tricia, aunt, but you always do.” 

his was an ingenious method of turning 
the conversation, and Aunt Wilhelmina did 
not perceive the ruse at once, shrewd as she 
naturally was. 

“Tt was your father’s wish that I should 
call you so.” 

“You used to call me Patty. It is more 
home-like, less stuck up, more real to me.” 

‘I never heard you object to your Chris- 
tian name before.” 

“Uncle Ulric used to call me Patty.” 

‘Yes, that’s true; and ‘Little Speck.’ 
And I prefer Patty for choice. But your fa- 
ther has a right to be considered in this mat- 
ter. And”—then the aunt’s native shrewd- 
ness came back with a rush—* Patricia, you 
are trying to change the topic, turn me into 
anew groove, cad sha’n’t go!” 

Patty laughed; her old brightness seemed 
suddenly to return for an instant. ‘‘ Yes, 
aunt, we are straightforward,” she said, 
quaintly. 

‘You know what I want to talk about,” 
said Wilhelmina. 

““T—I—may guess at it—a little,” replied 
Patricia, with a little hesitation. 

‘*And may doubt my right—your father’s 
sister's right—to speak?” 

‘**Possibly,” said Patty, looking up again, 
and with a steady light in the full dark 
eyes. 

She was going to stand her ground, after 
all, thought Wilhelmina; not give way. So 
much the better. ‘‘ Why are you unhappy?” 
asked the aunt; ‘‘you have owned to it al- 
ready. What is the reason?” 

“ Perhaps unsettled would have been the 
better word,” Patricia said, ‘‘ I am restless, 
that is all.” 

“Why?” 

‘*T don’t know why, exactly,” said Patty; 
oe have not taken the trouble to consider 
Ww id 
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“* Are you afraid?” 

There was a rush of color to the girl's 
cheeks, but the eyes were still steady, al- 
most defiant. ‘‘ Perhaps I am,” she replied, 
slowly. 

‘‘ Self-examination — self-analysis — is not 
always satisfactory,” replied the aunt; ‘‘ but 
you, with life before you, stretching out like 
a fair picture—what is there to be unhappy 
about?” 

‘You were going to tell me of Pengavis- 
sy,” said Patty, half-reproachfully; ‘‘and I 
hear of nothing save that it is there, just the 
same as ever—the same peaceful, old-world 
spot, resting in the sunshine under the great 
sky.” 


t was the same suppressed wail over the 
past, though in a minor key, and Wilhelmina 
noticed it. There was a ring of pathos in it 
as well as of poetry, thought the aunt. 

“You have a.strange longing to get to 
Pengavissy,” she said. 

‘IT have,” Patty assented. ‘‘ Perhaps be- 
cause my father in his heart does not want 
me to go, and this is the family obstinacy 
coming to the foreground, in the face of op- 
position.” 

‘*No, it is not that.” 

Patty winced, and did not reply readily; 
therefore Miss Consterdine went on: 

‘“You would not care for Pengavissy 
now.” 

“Why should you say that? 
is unchanged.” 

‘There is a woman resting there, sick unto 
death.” 

‘*At Pengavissy?” 

“eé Tes ” 


Pengavissy 


‘‘At Daddy Kerts’s house itself, do you 
mean?” 

Ken 5. OM 

““Who is she? Not—not Mike’s mother 
come back? Is it she?” cried the girl, eagerly. 

‘*No; it is another aunt of yours, who has 
kept very much out of the way of us all.” 

‘*Aunt Edith? And I have not been told 
—nor father either. Oh, how I hate all this 
secrecy!’ exclaimed Patricia, indignantly. 
‘*How unfair it is—how cruel—how foolish 
always!” 

‘** Yes, you have a temper,” said Wilhel- 
mina, dryly, ‘‘and 1 am glad to see it. I was 
afraid you were too amiable, my dear.” 

“Oh, you need not fear, aunt,” cried Pa- 
tricia; ‘‘but go on. Why have my father 
and I been kept in the dark?” 

**You have not been kept in the dark. 
Your aunt Edith only came the day before 
I left Pengavissy to make room for her. 
And that was yesterday.” 

‘*But—” And then she paused. 

‘But she is dying? Yes, I fear she is.” 

“You did not tell my father?” 

‘«1 was in no great hurry,” answered Wil- 
helmina. ‘‘ Bad news will keep, and your 
father is not fond of surprises, or of Aunt 
Edith either, for the matter of that.” 

‘*He will be sorry, notwithstanding. Is 
she very ill?” 

‘* Yes, very ill.” 

‘‘In imminent danger?” 

‘The doctors give her six weeks to live.” 

“‘T will go to her. I should like to go. 
She was my mother’s only sister. I can re- 
member her before my mother died. And,” 
she added, ‘‘ 1 saw her three years ago again, 
a kind and gentle woman. Had I seen more 
of her—had my father wished that I should 
see more of her—we should have loved each 
other very much.” 

‘* But your father did not wish it.” 

wk ge 

‘‘Neither would he like you to go to Pen- 
gavissy.” 

‘* Oh, that matters not,”’ said Patricia, rest- 
lessly. ‘‘ He will not oppose me altogether 
when he knows my heart is set on this, and 
how very, very ill she is. You do not seem, 
aunt, always to understand my father.” 

‘‘I don’t believe I have ever understood 
him,” was the answer. 

‘Perhaps I do not myself; I cannot say. 
But I know he has a warm heart beneath his 
austerity, his acerbity, and he loves me, Tam 
sure.” 

‘* And will give you your own way?” 

‘*Aftera while. Yes,” she cried, with ex- 
citement, ‘‘I will go to Aunt Edith! I must 
go! Here is a poor woman—one of us—dy- 
ing alone, with no one of her own kin to 
help her, soothe her, nurse her. Why, it is 
a scandalous neglect!” 

It was Aunt Wilbelmina’s turn to flush up. 
‘‘T did not think you would regard it like 
this,” said she. ‘‘ Sister Edith does not wish 
for any of us. She is well cared for; a nurse 
is with her night and day; she is content, 
resigned.” 

‘“You did not offer to stay with her?” 

“Oh no,” said Wilhelmina; ‘‘I could see 
she did not want me. We do not quite agree, 
she and I; we look at things so very differ- 
ently, even now.” 

‘“T will go to her. I should not know a 
happy moment again, aunt, if my mother’s 
sister were to die alone in that fashion.” 

‘‘A happy moment! Ah, that reminds me 
how we have drifted from the subject I am 
truly anxious about, Patricia. Why are you 
not—” 

‘I will see my father at once and ask his 
permission. I wonder if I could go away 


to-night? Oh, if I could only start to-night!” 
and before Aunt Wilhelmina could ask any 
more questions, Patricia Cunsterdine had 
darted out of the room. 

‘‘T shall never get at the truth at the bot- 
tom of that girl’s heart,” muttered Wilhel- 
“Why did I blurt out the news of 


mina. 
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Edith Kean’s illness before I had had my 
own say? Iam afraid I'm not as sharp as I 
used to be. My brain’s softening, possibly ” 


CHAPTER XIV 
GETTING FANCIFUL 


WHeEn Sir Felix Durant came to dinner 
that evening, which he did about a quarter 
of an hour behindtime, he was sure that 
something was wrong. Self-absorbed or ab- 
sent-minded, as he was prone to be, with in- 
numerable cases on his mind, he was on this 
occasion very quick to see that there were 
shadows in the house of Consterdine—that 
Patricia and her father and Miss Wilhelmina 
were all under acloud. If it had been only 
marked in Mr. Consterdine’s manner he would 
have set it down to his own remissness in 
being fifteen minutes late for dinner, but 
Patricia and her aunt were also remarkable 
for a gravity of demeanor that was a little 
surprising to him. 

‘‘Is anything the matter?” he asked at 
once. 

Then the facts were laid before him—that 
Edith Kean, the Sister of Mercy, Jay very ill 
at Pengavissy; that Patricia Consterdine had 
announced it as her firm intention to proceed 
thither to nurse her; and that her father, af- 
ter interdicting so extravagant an adventure, 
had finally given way with an ill grace, and 
was now sulking over his own weakness of 
will or his daughter's pertinacity. At all 


. events, he was in an extremely bad temper; 


and though there was company to dinner, he 
took no pains to disguise it. His old cod- 
fish expression ” was singularly pronounced, 
and it had not been very frequently exhib- 
ited of late days. 

Sir Felix listened attentively to the story, 
caught Mr. Consterdine’s glance once or twice 
fixed very meaningly in his direction, and 
remained silent after the recital, consuming 
his fish stolidly. 

‘* Well, Felix, what do you think of Patri- 
cia’s decision?” Rudolph said, impatiently, at 
last. ‘Don’t you think it altogether a wild- 
goose chase to go all that—that infernal dis- 
tance, to see an aunt whom she hardly knows 
by sight? Is Patricia well enough for the 
expedition? Will you advise her to recon- 
sider her determination? Iam sorry to say,” 
he added, reproachfully, ‘‘she will not listen 
to a word from me.” 

‘You have given your consent, father,’ 
said Patricia. 

“It has been wrenched out of me; you 
know that,” he replied, tetchily. 

Sir Felix remained silent, even became ex- 
tra grave. He had not answered Mr. Con- 
sterdine; he did not seem to consider that an 
answer was expected from him. But he was 
startled when his host shouted across at him: 

I am waiting for your opinion, Sir Felix 
If it’s professional, I can pay for it.” 

This was rude, but the surgeon did not ap- 
pear to notice the old gentleman’s exhibition 
of iraseibility. 

‘Are you going with Patricia?’ 
quietly. 

‘Who—l? No; Icannot go. I don't like 
seeing people die,” he replied; ‘‘and—and 
she’s no relation of mine. We were never 
good friends; it has always been an armed 
neutrality between us.” 

‘She restored Patricia to you 
said. 

‘She was sorry for the deception practised 
on me—very naturally, She had turned re- 
ligious, and her conscience was touched—as 
it ought to have been long before, for that 
matter. But I never liked her, and she has 
never liked me. Why should 1 go to see her 
die? She does not want me. She has not 
expressed any wish to see me or Patricia. 
She has sent Wilhelmina away. I can’t go. 
I will not;” and Rudolph Consterdine struck 
the table with the flat of his hand, and made 
every glass jingle, and sent four distinct spots 
of hot gravy flying out of his plate on to his 
black dress trousers. 

No, it was not a festive dinner party, with 
the head of the house looking as black as 
thunder. Rudolph had not been so troubled 
in his mind—so ‘‘ put out” —for years. He 
was angry with everybody, angry with him- 
self even for having said ‘‘ Yes” to his daugh- 
ter’s entreaties. 

‘*T will escort Patricia to Pengavissy,” an- 
nounced Sir Felix. 

“There, you are encouraging her to go!” 
cried Rudolph. 

“‘She has made up her mind already to 
go,” said his sister. 

“Thank you, Felix,” said Patricia, grate- 
fully. ‘‘ You ure very good to me—very 
kind. Aunt Wilhelmina was coming under 
protest, but I should have eluded her and 
got away by myself.” 

‘My dear, you are rash enough for so ec- 
centric a proceeding, I dare say,” said Miss 
Consterdine. 

‘‘] did not want to drag you all the long 
distance over which you have just travelled, 
and I am not afraid of going alone. But 
Felix solves the difficulty, and I am glad.” 

Felix’s face brightened at Patricia’s evi- 
dence of pleasure she was not often demon- 
strative in his presence. He was delighted, 
too, that he had said something which had 
met with her unqualified approval: it had 
not been the case of late days. She had been, 
at times, almost hard to please, It was sat- 
isfactory also to note that she was grateful 
for his determination to proceed to Cornwall 
with her; but the second thoughts— perhaps 
the wiser—rose to his mind and disturbed it. 


he asked, 


,” his sister 
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‘Still, I wish you would not go, Patricia,” 
he remarked, to her surprise. 

‘You too!” she exclaimed, indignantly; 

“and after what you have just said? 

‘““You are not very strong, it is a long 
journey, and there are much pain and excite- 
ment and distress at the end of it; and all 
this is not fit for you,” he added, solicitously. 

“‘T am very strong,” was the reply. ‘I 
am not a weak hysterical woman going down 
there to make a scene, to distress my aunt by 
any emotional display. And if your engage- 
ments are so numerous and important, as 
doubtless they are, Felix, it will be better 
that I go alone, after all.” 

‘Under any circumstances I am going,” 
said Sir Felix, resolutely ‘‘It is I who 
would prefer to go alone. Not for my own 

sake, Patricia,” he added, hastily, and not a 
little reproachfully, ‘‘ but for yours.” 

‘“Why should you go at all?” asked his 
fiancée, still angrily. 

‘* Sister Edith has been always one of my 
best friends, the truest adviser and most 
earnest counsellor I have ever had,” he said. 
‘*T should be the basest ingrate to neglect 
her, Patricia. My time, my skill, are entirely 
at her disposal. She should have known 
this long ago. I am surprised that she has 
not communicated with me.” 

‘* Yes, yes; you may be able to save her, 
Felix,” exclaimed Patricia. ‘‘ I did not think 
of that. I had forgotten that you might be 
of inestimable service to her. Of course, of 
course, you must go.” 

‘‘Nothing can save Edith Kean,” pro- 
nounced Wilhelmina, ‘‘ and if you are going 
for that reason, Sir Felix—flinging up all 
your consultations, all your great fees, all 
your fine patients—you are acting indis- 
creetly.” 

The surgeon regarded her sharply through 
his glasses. He was used to her ways by this 
time, but her natural dislike of him ves oon 
been a bar to much friendliness between 
them. 

‘It is not a question of money, Miss Con- 
sterdine,” he answered, with considerable 
dignity. 

‘T thought all doctors were fond of money 
—doctors and lawyers have to bear that ugly 
reputation,” remarked Wilhelmina. 

‘They are fond of doing their duty—those 
who are honest—and my duty is by the side 
of that sick woman. She was the only friend 
I had in the world, once. And,” he added, 
after a pause, ‘‘I do not know the temptation 
which could keep me from her.” 

Wilhelmina did not reply to this; she was 
taken aback once more, and no one replied 
for her. Sir Felix was more in earnest, more 
hot, even, than he had hitherto been in that 
house. There was no absent-mindedness in 
him that evening; he was alert, even punctil- 
ious. Later on, when he and Rudolph were 
together over their wine for half an hour, he 
remained on guard, or was still standing upon 
his dignity—a man of considerable pride. 

‘How long will you be away?” asked 
Rudolph. i ; 

‘So long as I can possibly be of any ser- 
vice to a good woman.” 

‘She was not always what J call good. 
She had a terribly bad temper once,” Ru- 
dolph said, 

‘*She has outlived all her faults, I think, 
and so she’s very close to heaven, sir.” 

Rudolph gave a grunt of disapproval at 
this remark, but he did not contradict his 
future son-in-law He branched off from the 
subject. 

‘What a lot of money you will lose, Felix! 
Now that you are in the swim, it seems a 
pity. I do not often agree with my sister's 
views, but she was quite right in hinting that 
you were acting indiscreetly,’ 

“You heard my answer to her?” said 
Durant 

“Oh yes. 

**That will do for you as well, Mr. Con- 
sterdine,” he said, rising. ‘‘ Shall we join 
the ladies?” 

Rudolph was surprised by this unceremoni- 
ous closing of the debate. Felix Durant had 
always been courteous to him, at times al- 
most deferential, as became a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand, and the surgeon’s new man- 
ner was perplexing. Rudolph had not—for 
some reason or other, for which he could 


not account—expected any display of feeling’ 


from him, he had put the surgeon down as a 
cool, practical, sensible, hard-headed young 
man, with no ‘‘rubbishing sentiment” in him, 
and this was a new phase of character which 
he had not hitherto had a chance of witness- 
ing in Sir Felix Durant. Mr. Consterdine 
was altogether in a new world that evening, 
with Patricia firm of purpose, her lover au- 
stere, and Wilhelmina, odd to say, far less 
resolute than her wont, even a trifle harass 
ed, unless he judged her incorrectly. 

The next morning Sir Felix called for Pa- 
tricia, who was ready, and anxiously wait- 
ing for him, and in a trice, as it were, she 
was whisked from home, and borne away 
from her father. Before starting, Patricia 
embraced her aunt, who had staid the night 
there, and then kissed her father affectionate- 
ly, who regarded her with a very miserable 
expression on a countenance which was nev- 
er particularly jocund. 

‘IT wish you were not going,” 
‘but I forgot; 
wishes.” 

‘* You must not give me any hard words, 
father, at the last moment. It is right I 
— go. She was my mother’s sister, 
and— 


he said; 
you do not care for my 


‘‘ Yes, yes; you have said all that before,” 


he interrupted ; ‘‘ don’t begin it all over again, 
for mercy’s sake. And make haste back, my 
dear; I shall be lonely without you.’ 

Patricia was moved, and said, quickly: 
‘‘Pray come with us, father. It is not too 
late. Aunt Edith may wish to see you—nay, 
will be glad that you have taken her into 
consideration. Pray alter your mind and 
come.” 

The face took a degree or two more of 
grimness into its expression. 

(Continued on page 885, Supplement.) 


HOW I SAW THE ChOWN- 
PRINCESS. 
BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 


\ 7 E. were trying to build an English 
church in a foreign city. To do this, 
our small band of colonists were obliged to 
tax their ingenuity to the utmost. Collect- 
ing cards, penny subscriptions, amateur con- 
certs, all the ordinary machinery put into mo- 
tion in such times of need, had been utilized, 
but still the sum to our credit in Banquier 
Pf ’s books was a meagre one with which 
to erect even the most modest of churches. 

What could we do next? Have a bazar? 
Yes; but for that we needed influential 
friends and patrons, and from that came the 
suggestion from Herr A , who had gen- 
erously pledged himself to give us a site for 
our building, ‘‘Go and see the Crown-Prin- 
cess.” 

The audacity of the proposal fairly took 
away my breath. 

‘But I have no right to go. Tam an Amer- 
ican; she would not receive me; and what 
should I say? I cannot. 

“Yes, you can. You are the chaplain’s 
wife. She will never know but that you are 
English; and as to what you are to say, ask 
for help for the bazar, fora letter of personal 
introduction to some member of the royal 
family, anything or everything you think 
you are likely to get.” 

‘If Iam to ask only for what I expect to 
get, my mission will be ended before it is be- 
gun, | fear.” 

However, while thinking it over, the spirit 
of adventure stirred within me, and I decided 
to risk an attempt. Should she refuse to re- 
ceive me, it would only be another version of 
the nursery couplet, ‘‘ The King of France,” 








“The chaplain’s wife, without a single man, 
Went to Berlin, and then went home again.” 


I knew that royalty was fairly well hedged 
about with ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther,” and that I would require some open 
sesame if I was to gain my end. In this di- 
lemma I a to her Excellence Frau von 
C-—,, a fair, kindly woman, wife of the 
commandant of the city, and one who I 
knew would be able to give me advice and 
aid if any one could. 

‘Yes, go, by all manner of means,” was her 
encouraging reply; ‘‘and I will give you a 
letter to Couniess von B——, one of the ladies 
of the court, and an old and intimate friend 
of mine. She will arrange things for you.” 

Fortified by this and another letter from 
the Oberbiirgermeister of C to Major Von 
of the aides de-camp of the Crown- 
Prince, I took my ticket for Berlin one love- 
ly June morning, and starte d on what,even to 
my optimistic vision, was strongly suggestive 
of a chase after windmills. 

But I never reached Berlin, for by the way 
I fell into conversation with a motherly old 
lady, who informed me that she was hasten- 
ing, with all the speed her loving heart could 
suggest, to rescue ‘‘ Elsa and Karl and Baby 
Kiitchen ” from a house infected with diph- 
theria. Confidence begets confidence, and so 
I informed her of my mission, and my doubts 
concerning it. 

‘‘But why do you go to Berlin? The 
Princess is in Potsdam, and you will only 
have the additional trouble of returning to- 
morrow.” 

This sounded practical, and so when the 
train drew up in the Potsdam station I left 
my old lady, who sent after me a cheery 
**Gliick auf!” 

The Hotel Stadt Kénigsberg sheltered me 
that night, and from that comfortable haven 
I started next morning on my quest for pat- 
ronage. Had I been catec hised that evening 
upon the characteristics of the road from Pots- 
dam to the New Palace, I should certainly 
have been ‘‘ ploughed” in the examination, 
for my first conscious perception of places 
was the great gateway of the Commune, a 
stately building, originally intended for the 
use of the servants and guests of the court, 
but now occupied by soldiers. 

Alighting from my cab, I was accosted 
by a guard, to whom I confided my letter to 
Countess von B——. He disappeared into 
the guard-room, to reappear almost instant- 
ly with the request to follow him. A stout, 
comfortable-looking officer held my letter, 
and after assuring himself by a few ques- 
tions of my harmlessness, he ordered a cor- 
poral to escort. me to the palace. There, 
alas! my hopes were clouded by the infor- 
mation that the Countess had left the court 
two days previously for a six weeks’ holi- 
day. 

Disappointment number one! Should I 
have better success with the Birgermeister’s 
letter, and how was I to find my major? I 
consulted my faithful escort, the corporal, 
and across the hot and sandy court- yard, 
from one extreme wing of the palace to the 
other we trudged. 

Luckily the Herr Major was in. Sol 








a 
Sis 


sent in card and letter and waited. Evi 
dently he was not an early riser, for I could 
tell from unmistakable sounds that my call 
had found him in bed. 

Several minutes elapsed, and then he made 
his appearance in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, smilingly apologizing for his hasty toilet 
Should this ever meet his eye, he will not 
take it amiss, I know, since I have forgotten 
his name, and there are too many fresh-faced 
and amiable officers in the imperial army for 
him to be identified. 

But he could do nothing for me. He was 
aide to the Crown-Prince, and had no connec- 
tion with the court of the Princess. 

**Count Seckendorff is the one to whom 
you should apply. He is her Highmness’s sec- 
retary, and manages these things for her.” 

So to the apartments of Count Seckendorff 
Iwent. ‘‘ Der Herr Graf ist nicht zu Hause,” 
was the answer to my inquiry there. But he 
was expected ‘‘augenblicklich.” 

Now I knew from experiences not always 
agreeable the length of time indicated by 
‘* augenblicklich ” amongst tradespeople, but 
I could not know what it might be in a royal 
household. Still, long or short, as the case 
might be, I would wait, and was accordingly 
ushered into a large hall filled with trophies 
of the chase. 

3ut I had not had time to look much about 
me when the count stood beside me. _Invit 
ing me into his sitting-room, he gave a pa 
tient and courteous ear to my story and my 
request for an audience. 

*‘ Just now her Highness is much absorbed 
in the building of an English church in Ber- 
lin.” 

‘So I know; but for that reason she will 
the more probably sympathize in my under- 
taking.” 

‘What do you wish from her?” 

‘*Not money, but help for a bazar, and a 
letter endorsing my work.” 

‘I do not believe she will give the letter, 
or if she does, she will order me to write it. 
She will not do it herself.” 

*‘ But that is what Iam hoping she will do. 
Only try and arrange that I may have an au 
dience with her,” I pleaded. 

I will see what I can do, and send you 
word this evening; but do not build upon it, 
for it is most uncertain;’ and with this I 
had to content myself 

Returning from a drive in the éarly twi 
light, I found a letter awaiting me, which ran 
as follows: 

Nevrs Parats, 12¢h June, 188 

Dear Mrs. Lewis,—I beg to inform you that I 
have just received her Imperial Highness the 
Crown-Pritcess’s commands to say that H. 1. H 
will graciously receive you to-morrow, Friday, at 
10 aM. selieve me, 

Yours very truly, 
G, SECKENDORFF 


Nine o'clock the next morning found me 
again on my way to the New Palace, and this 
time I was allowed to pass the guard-house 
unchallenged. Taken into a reception-room, 
whose panelled walls and ceilings were lav- 
ishly decorated with Cupids and garlands of 
flowers, I amused myself with looking from 
the windows on to the beautiful parterres, 
until the Princess should have returned from 
her morning walk. 

Busy with thought, I had almost forgotten 
where I was, when a noise outside the door, 
as of the fall of a heavy staff upon the floor, 
awakened me to the novelty of my position 
I had not time to collect myself when the 
door opened, and a gorgeous individual en 
tered, bearing a staff of office, and behind 
him, a sweet-faced, dainty woman, her brown 
hair Knotted low on her neck, clad in the 
plainest of black dresses, relieved only by 
narrow linen collar and cuffs, and with a 
long circular cloak falling from her shoul- 
ders. She held in her hands the papers I had 
left the day before for her inspection, and her 
greeting was in a voice so musical and so 
gentle as to inspire instant trust and remove 
all sense of embarrassment. 

After inquiries concerning my work, my 
family, my relations with the German inhab 
itants of C——, she suddenly said, ‘‘ What 
part of England are you from?” 

I was obliged to avow my nationality, ex 
pressing at the same time the hope that it 
would not prejudice my cause. 

‘I knew you were an American! I knew 
t,” she laughingly said. Alas, for the pure 
English accent upon which I had so often 
been complimented! The quick and cul 
tured ear had caught some intonation which 
betrayed me. But it did me no harm, for 
she continued: ‘“‘ I am very pleased to know 
it is possible to get English and Americans 
to work together. It is not generally the 
= though it ought to be so. 

‘an I ever, while life lasts, forget the gra- 
oan sweetness, the gentle dignity and con 
descension, which yet was not felt to be con 
descension, the earnest, womanly interest in 
myself and my work, the touching way in 
which she referred to her ‘‘ poor brother’ 
(the Duke of Albany), who had died only a 
few months before. The ready assent to my 
request for a letter, the firm pressure of the 
delicate yet strong hand, and the cordial 
‘**good-by” with which she parted from 
me? 

Deep billows of sorrow have swept over 
her head since that bright June morning, 
but they have not overwhelmed her. Bow- 
ed, but not broken, she will ever be remem- 
bered as the blameless wife, the virtuous 
mother, a Princess who loved justice and 
worked for righteousness. 
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VANITY.—ENGRAVED By Cu. BAUDE FROM A PAINTING BY AGACHE, IN THE Parts SALON OF 1890. 


VANITY. 

'MHE painter's picture is a curious interpre- 

tation of the text of that sermon which 
is on the lips of all Paris to-day. It says: 
‘* Warrior, what has profited you your young 
enthusiasms, your chivalrous defence, your 
valorous courage? The arm that once was 
strong, now is weak; the eye that was keen, 
is now dull; your body, quick to respond to 
sword and shot, is now languorous. Your 
buckler is laid aside. Your sword is rusted. 
What has it all profited you? Allis vanity!” 

Then, turning to the woman, asks: ‘‘ Wo- 
man, what has mattered your proud ambi- 
tions, your desire to know, to excel, to leave 
behind you the record that proves a life? 
Your doctor's bands are ropes of straw; your 
books lie idle at your feet. What is left of 
your beauty but wild, strained vision and 
dishevelled hair? You have learned but ill 
of the symbol of your learning, the grinning 
skull has not told you that all is vanity.” 

It no longer says, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die”; but, what matter 
whether we eat or drink? to-morrow we die. 
Its cuckoo note is indifference. It is this 
temper of modern Paris that we find repro- 
duced in art and in fiction, It is this that 
has prompted that strange analysis by Guy 
de Maupassant that is called notre ceur. It 
is out of this that has sprung that phrase, 
« fin de siecle,” which meets the eye and greets 
the ear on every side. 

It is to this end the nineteenth century has 
come, and it is this the writers of Paris, with 
every grace and refinement of style, and the 
artists of Paris, with all the suave polish of 
their consummate art, are now celebrating. 
At least they would have us believe it is to 
such end they have come. But we are not 
convinced. Rather they are like surfeited 
children, pale in face from too many sweets, 


and feeling ill in consequence. The disease 
is not fatal. They will all recover, and will 
be up at the dawn of the twentieth century 
as bright and chirrupy as nests of birds, or 
as healthy children, who with washed and 
shining faces are off again for school. 


ST. HELENA. 
See illustrations on page 880. 


A PERENNIAL interest attaches to St. 
Helena, the final home of the once in- 
domitable Napoleon. It lies, a mere rock, in 
yast mid-ocean—its area is but little, more 
than 45 square miles—over 1000 miles from 
the African coast and 2000 from the South- 
American. It is an English military station. 
The only town on the island is Jamestown, 
of which a view is given among our illustra- 
tions; a dilapidated and poverty-stricken 
place in appearance, and in reality as well. 
Situated in a narrow valley running north 
and south, it contains several churches, civil 
and military hospitals, lunatic asylum and 
poor-house, and a good market, where fresh 
vegetables can be purchased every morn- 
ing. 

The quarters of the troops forming the 
slender garrison are situated at the top of 
Ladder Hill, which rises to a height of about 
620 feet above the sea. Here also are the sig- 
nal station from which passing ships are 
spoken, and the time gun by which all clocks 
and watches are regulated. The top of the 
hill may be reached either by the zigzag road 
of about a mile, or the celebrated ladder of 
699 steps. 

Longwood, the house in which Napoleon I. 
spent his exile, and in which he breathed his 
last, is the property of the French govern- 
ment, and is beautifully kept by the courte- 
ous and kindly guardian. It is said to have 


been Napoleon’s own wish that his body 
should be interred in the quiet and secluded 
valley on the island, which was for many 
years his resting-place. The body was, how- 
ever, subsequently removed to France. The 
vault is enclosed by an iron railing, and is 
covered by a whitewashed slab; not a single 
word remains to tell that it was once the 
grave of the first Napoleon. 

Rosemary Hall, which is at present the 
residence of some exiied Zulu chiefs, is situ- 
ated in the- best and most fertile part of the 
island, and the exiles appear to be fairly hap- 
py there. 


COLUMBUS BEFORE THE DOCTORS 

i OF SALAMANCA. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
yep story of the discovery of America 

contains no sadder passage than that 
which the engraving portrays. Columbus, 
failing to enlist Portugal in the search for 
a new continent, had turned to Spain. He 
quickly gained the ear of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, although they were then occupied 
with a war with Morocco. Through the in- 
fluence of Fernando de Talavera, who had 
presented Columbus to the king, a council 
of the most learned ecclesiastics was called, 
before whom Columbus was to lay his plans, 
and who were to determine on their practi- 
cability. 

On one hand was the learning of all the 
libraries; the crystallization of all the know- 
ledge of the past; the pomp, pride, and au- 
thority of the Church in the height of its 
power. On the other hand was a simple 
Genoese mariner steeped in the traditions of 
a continent far outlying the Pillars of Her- 
cules, who had listened and gathered up the 
stories of unknown shores from castaway 


sailors, and for whom the new knowledge of 
the rotundity of the earth, and such familiar 
things as winds and tides and floating drift, 
had a significance which to the proud clerics 
was foolishness and presumption. 

We can imagine their dull pedantry, their 
pragmatical questions, their unyielding big 
otry, and their pointless jokes. The discus- 
sion lasted for years, while Columbus waited, 
heart-sore and weary, sustained alone by the 
continued friendship of the king and queen. 
At length, spurred to decision, the ecclesi 
astics brought in their verdict—“ Vain and 
unpracticabley and resting on grounds too 
weak to merit the support of the govern- 
ment.” 

It was meant to be crushing. The conclave 
dissolved, the doctors passed out, and Co 
lumbus was left to that Gethsemane through 
which all lonely souls, isolated by the great 
ness of their ideas, must pass. At such a 
moment the pride of learning, the senile wit, 
and the priestly arrogance could add no ad- 
ditional pang. As Columbus sits there, at 
his feet the discarded maps, it is not the tri- 
umphant priests nor the sculptured magnifi 
cence of the halls of Salamanca that he sees, 
but a vast continent fading before his strained 
eyes. 

We all know how the story ended. On 
his way to France to lay his cause before the 
king, Columbus met the large-hearted, open- 
minded friar Juan Perez, who persuaded him 
to go back and renew his plea before Ferdi 
nand and Isabella. He did so, aided by Pe 
rez, and the king and queen made the cause 
of Columbus their own. It is hardly possible 
at this day to realize the nobility of soul and 
steadfast devotion to a great idea that lifted 
these four above the haughty dominion of 
the Church and the polished sneers of the 
wise. But its great results we know, and its 
fruition has been ours. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ay pain, —_ wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty- five cents a bottie.—[{Adv.} 


Ir you are troubled with chapped hands or a dry- 
ness aud roughness of the skin use Conneiy’s Benzorn 
Cosmetio Soar. Svuld everywhere. 25 ceuts.—[Adv.] 


Burnetr’s Fiavorine Exrracts are the best, the 


strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ‘everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 





G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. lee 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


The 


wa Diagow”’ 














TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 





Lace Effects in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sold only under above Bradte-March. 








HY? 
BECAUSE SHE'S TRIED IT. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. | 
Complete Form, $6.50. 
Skirt Form, to which bust can be add- 
ed, $3.50. 
Skirt Form in case, $3.00. 


For Further 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 














Particulars 72 in., White and Cream; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
arti 
Seale BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
illustrated REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 
Circulars. Samples sent on application. 
carte J.R. LEESON & CO.,, Sole Importers, 
Mention | 295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 
Hanpen’s Skirt nd Complete Form a aan 
. a sf » “] v0) ’ 
buss. “sath Sea | PERFORATED BUCKSKIN. UNDERWEAR, 


Smith’s Pat.) 
h. men and women, afford the best 
protection against Colds, Rheuma- 
tism, Pneumonia, and all lung dis- 
eases. Send for illustrated circular. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO.. 


833 Broadway, N. Y. 







SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


We consider Hall's Bazar Forms the best ever in- 
troduced, and recommend them to our patrons every- | 
where. The Butterick Publishing Co. 


SUPE a LUOUS HAIR. 





Nervous Diseases or Fits, The Oxygen Ner- 
vine cannot be excelled. Address COMPOUND 


FORSS 


D. ©. HALL & CO., | 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ONLY ii HEN THE LIPS DISPLAY an TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Senedont will last six months, 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Get copies of THE ART INTERCHANGE 
for October, November, December, 1890, seven num- 
bers in all, filled with designs of angels and cherubs 
for Christmas cards and souvenirs, doyleys, tray 
cloths, candlesticks, knife handles, book covers, cu- 
pids for fan decoration, swan for mantel facing, 
rlove and handkerchief baxes, together with seven 
Eene colored studies, viz.: Moonlight Marine, 
“The Cup that © heers,°? Brilliant Red 
Carnations, Study of a Horse, Study of 
Polyanthus, Winter Sunset, a Suow Scene, 
aud Cupid Panel. 

THEY WILL COST YOU ONLY 
$1.25. 

No woman who is interested in doing artistic or 
fancy work for faire, or to sell or to give away to her 
friends, can afford to lose this offer. Remember, 
seven copies of THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
with beautiful designs and the seven colored pictures 
mentioned above 

Send for Catalogue of over 100 pictures, sent post- 


age free. 
9 meni co., 
Mention Harper's Bazar. New "York. 


FISCHE 


PIANOS 


ENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
ZASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips aud face; price. $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 









Wicui Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 


Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 





Mme. Julian's Spe- OXYGEN ASSOCIATION, FT. WAYNE, IND. 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nentiv all annoying distiz- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither tortarous 


electricity nor any of the ad- 
or ee polsonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Juan, 48 E. Wth St., N.Y. 






accomplish. 


Will Play 


100 TUNES 


Teo introduce 
them, one in every 
County or Town fur- 
his! reliable per- 
sons (either sex) who 


will promise to show it 
pene sete 
cow Work City. 


“PARTED BANG” 
mote of natural OuRLY Hair, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair $6 
up, according to size and color. 
ye with tes 
; Hair 
gent C.0. Wey an. Send to 


the m’fr for asta Pri ice-Liste 
—.Burnham, 7 State-st.(Cent’l Music HallChicago 


A TAILOR SY 


N 


Dr. 


= 
= 
3 
=x 
4 
ew 
° 
c 
A 4 


‘NI 61 HLONTI 


Put » 





203 Jackson Street, Chicago. 














certain. 








[STEM FREE 





by mail. Address, 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -NadaGn 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by d 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 






WARNER'S CORALINE DRESS STAY, 
Dressmakers like it because it is superior to whalebone. 


Ladies who wear it like it because it cannot break or rust or punch 
holes in the dress, and always keeps the dress in perfect shape. 
p in yard lengths, same as whalebone, and also in short lengths, 6 
to 10 inches, covered with fine Silesia. 
Samples for one dress sent to Dressmakers FREE on application. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A cure is 







ists or sent 
arren, Pa. 
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THE NEW FASHIONS 


IN 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM (. 0. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harrer’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been 
the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of conversation. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment began the ex- 
citement by making a 
new contract with the 
Trading Company, in 
which the number of 
4 seals to be killed each 
\ year was limited to a 
‘comparatively — small 
\,number, and the roy- 
-alty to be paid to the 

United States Treas- 
ury largely increased. This made Seal- 








| skins have become 


| the 


skins scarce and high; but, then, for 
same reasons that make diamonds 
fashionable and worth having, Seal- 
more sought after 


| than ever, and have a real value that is 


| increasing every year. 


| prevailed last season. 


| signs, many 


Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 
and foresight I am in a position where 
I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 
few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
To buy on this 


basis is as certain an investment as to 


purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 
Then, never before has such artistic 


skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 
muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 
and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine, I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store 
., hear 6th Avenue 
to all the 


(124 West 42d 
L road, and con- 
railroads), which was 


St 
venient 


opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success, It was convenient for up- 
town residents, vies out-of-town pur- 
chasers coming Ay by the N. Y. Central, 


Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore “tfeieder step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island reside nts still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 


| Street, near Broadway. 


I do not send out any travellers. Out- 


ae 
| of-town merchants can secure my goods 


direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Furs, 
| 


124 West 42d St. 
near 6th Ave. L. 


103 Prince St., 





f New York, 
near Broadway. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York. 


oo 


FURS. 


Wool Seal Capes, 


$11.33, $15.00, $18.00, 
$20.00. 

Black Astrachan Fur Capes, 
$7.50, $11.33, $15.00, 
$18.00. 

Fine Alaska Seal Capes, 
$35.00, $40.00, $49.00, 


$59.00. 
Fine Black Marten Capes, 
$11.33 and $15.00. 
MUFFS, BOAS, CHILDREN’S FUR RUGS, ROBES, 
AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 
FINE BLACK FRENCH CONEY CAPES, 
$3.95, $4.50, $5.00, $6.50, 
$7.50, and $9.00. 


DRESS GOODS. 


120 PIECES 40-INCH ALL-WOOL SUIT-( 47 
INGS IN STRIPES, 10 DIFFERENT) won 
SHANG foi hci cideic ete isesec. Ce 


80 PIECES CAMEL'S-HAIR SERGES IN ) 75e 
‘ 


| 








COMPINATION 6. v6..ccecccscsececeiccs Worth | 
$1.00, 
Ila; « 1°] 
Plain to match, 68e. 
Worth 85c. 
40 PIECES IMPERIAL SERGES, 44-INCH, 69c.; 


worth 85c. 


SILKS. 


50 PIECES COLORED FAILLE FRANCAISE, ALL 


THE NEW COLORINGS, 72c.; worth $1.00 per yard. 


FLANNELS. 


ALL-WOOL FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED 
FLANNELS, 28-INCH 
INCH PLAIN WHITE ALL-WOOL 
80c., 27-INCH ALL-WOOL 
BLUE AND RED, AT 22c. 


SAMPLE COPIES FALL CATALOGUE 


Sent Free on Application. 


FLANNELS, 
FLANNELS, IN NAVY 


annum. 


Orders by ma mail 1 pena filled. 
EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311’¢ to 821 Grand St., 


Covering Entire Block, 
ALLEN to ORCHARD STREET, N. 


Subscription price, 50 cents per 


See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 


GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 


For all the uses to which SILK 


VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 





Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. 


N, ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., scents, 


Trade only supplied by 
SOLE 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


“ Did you know Marion Har- 
land is chief editor of the THousekeeper’s 
Weekly now?” asked one lady. “I should think I did,” 
was the reply, “as my Jennie earned over twelve dollars 
by it. a says her club raised itself ; all shi e did 
cou ive 80 bright, 
and full of life; aa then, ith so mice to have a weekly,” 
Every lady who will send the addresses of ten friends 
with 2 cents (silver, wrap) ) will we ee this delightful 
weekly FOUR MONTHS ON TRIAL. It will give her anew sen. 
sation, HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, & Arch. Philada 


PRINTING OUTFIT tients Sate 


Berap Pwsures @ Catalogue, Auk ite, FRANKLIN PNT’ @ CO, NEW HAVEN,CONN. 


(FAST COLOKS), 35c.; 36- | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





“Tt is now pretty well understood that no lady's Winter Outfit is complete 


without a shoulder cape and muff. 


“ Of course, perfect style, shape, and fit are absolute requisites. 


expert judges of Furs is very limited, and intending purchasers, therefore, must rely 
upon the word of the merchant, that the article to be bought is exactly as represented. 
“ Price to most of us is also an object, and when the very best class of Furs can 


be had at one third less than so-called Manufacturing Furriers ask for similar 


L001 ts. 


it is not surprising that the old and popular Dry- Goods House of H. C. F. 


KOCH & CO., 642 Avenue and 20th 
specialty of all kinds of Furs, is crowded from morning to night.’—Mait 


EXPRESS. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. |. 


F. P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, ad Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton o. Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICH-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 








TRADE MARK. 











CHICAGO - - - «+ 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - ie A 49 West Street. 
1784 1890. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aaiitin 

Embroidery, Knitting 

Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 

and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 

LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


LD You can live at home and maxe more money at work for ua 


4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co «SG Nene. 


Street, who have for years made a 
AND 


Sth Awenue and 20th Street. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


Fourteen Bargains 


worthy the prompt attention of Every Lady in the 
Jnited States,gbecause the New Tariff 
will soon cause higher prices. 


260 pes. Black Pongee Silk, 21 in., ex-) 
cellent for wear, reduced from 65c. “AF. | 


450 pes. Black Faille Francaise, ’ 13) 
inch, worth $1.00 per yard, now:. 4 ‘6 9c. 
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Laces and Handkerchiefs. 


pagans 

We have now on sale a special 
line of Black Silk Drapery Nets, 
consisting of Hand-run Spanish, 


| Chantilly, Marquise, La Tosca, and 


Brussels. 


Black Lace Flounces in Chan- 


| tilly, Marquise, Hand-run Span- 


The number of | 


ish, and Spanish Guipure. 

Black, White, and Cream Trim- 
ming Laces, and Insertions in all 
widths. 

Hand-run Spanish Scarfs and 
Fichus; Black Thread and Point 
Lace Scarfs and Barbes. 

Duchesse and Point Laces, 
Flounces, Handkerchiefs, and 
Bridal Veils. 

In our New Salesroom will be 
found a choice stock of Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Hemmed, Hem- 
stitched, Initialed, and Embroid- 
ered Handkerchiefs ; also, Tor- 
chon, Medici, Cluny,and Normandy 


| Val Laces, Hamburg Embroider- 


| ettes. oa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


600 pes. Black Faille Francaise, ‘ia) | 
inch, excellent goods, all pure silk, | 
worth $1.25....... . : ;89c. | 

250 pes. Black Muscovite Sik, | a 
inch, regular price, $1.35......... }98c. 


425 pes. Black Faille eben get ah i ‘) 


inch, all pure silk, usually sold ‘$1. 10 
$1.50, a specialty at. 
350 pes. Black All-W col Henrie a 
be duplicated under $1.00.... (7 5c. 
250 pes. Priestley’s Silk - Warp) 
Black Henrietta, regular price 
400 pes. Black All- Wool Pad Ae 
Serge, 42 inch, excellent for wear > (7 5c. 
and well worth $1.00, now 
1000 pes. Double Width, All-Wool, Col- 
ored Cheviot Suitings, fancy stripes > 4Sc 
and plaids, new colors, as special liue..) = 
340 pes. Lupin’s celebrated French) 
510 pes. Sponged Camel’ s-Hair,42 in. _ 
all wool, recommended for wear, can- > 69c 
not now be imported for less than 85c. } ms 


45 inch, a very popular fabric, cannot 

61.16, as a leader af... ..ccccccvee $1. 39 

Cashmeres, 46 inch, new autumn 5;69c 

colorings, really worth 85c 8 
52-inch French Broadcloths, full} 1. 39 

line of shades, usually sold at $2.25. 


| S4-inch Very Fine imported Broad-) 
cloths, worth $2.00 to $3.00........ }$1. 75 


g@, and | 


200 pes. Ladies’ Broadcloths, 52 in.,? 
choice colors, reduced from $1.25. 1g Sc. 
Send orders quickly for mative or ‘caeiatien, 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


‘Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 


Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Every Good 


very should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 





IMPORTERS, 


AITHEN, SON co CO.., 


SOLE 


pas 


AGENTS FOR 








THE BEST CORSET MADE. 
BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, Zz * 4s 


NEW YORK. 











Che Qemadale 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





Sephyrs 


WASH FABRIC 


MARK 


LOW IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO 


THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS, 





by James McCreery & Co., 
Le Boutitiier Bros., 





COURTAULD’S BLACK ENGLISH CRAPES 


are made of pure silk and are thoroughly reliable goods. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City 
Lorp & Tayior, Stern Bros., B. 
Simpson, Crawrorp, & Simpson, 


Auttwan & Co., 
and others. 








ies, Neck Ruchings, and Collar- 


aes 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Strictly All-Wool 
Clothing for Boys. 


BEST &CO 








A very large proportion of the cheaper and 
many of the finer grades of Clothing sold for 
all wool are not all wool, but made from cloth 
mixed with cotton in such a manner that chem- 
ical tests alone will show it. 

We manufacture a l ou clothing jor Boys 


and Youths and quarantee it 


A few mouths’ service will show the advan 
tage of using these ¢ ind we commen is 
low as five dollars for a good suit 

Tt is our exclusive business to fit on dren 

| of all ages with everything from Hats t SS). 06 
and we do it in the best manner at the least cost 

If not convenient for you to visit the store, ‘ 
for descriptive circulars and samples — we can serve 


} you by mail as we 





60 & 62 West 23d Street. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


ncaa 

These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread,Brocart G4 Duchesse,ete. 





MOST COMPLEXION 


Powders have a vulgar glare, but Pozzoni’s is 
a true beautifier, whose effects are lasting. 











MRS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, ‘l'atcor Surrs, anp Miniinery, 
Purowasina AGENT. 

Silk Gowns from......... 
Cloth Gowns from.. .... 
Worsted Gowns from... 

Millinery from. 











I buy all kinds of coods for parties liv yut of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service g inteed. No 

| commission charged and enrrent prices not advanced. 
| I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reech me of agent ing dishonorab'y in advancing 





|SHOPPIN 





oods and not content 





prices on g with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding titiing tomers at a distance 
and references from ever y State nid Territory. 


In New York of al! kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &e., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave, N. Y. City 
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FACETIZ. 
BURYING THE HATCHET. 
THE TURKEY 8 DREAM. 


« “NOME hither, children,” quoth the turkey fat, 
) ** And listen to your father’s tale of woe; 
List to the dream that makes life seem so flat 
And stale and void of profit, ere you go. 


“Last night, as in-yon spacious coop I stood, 
Firm on my feet, and slept the just fowl’s sleep, 

There came a vision, freezing my young blood, 
And chilly numbness o’er my limbs did creep. 


‘“Methonght our benefactor, Farmer Jones, 
Who's fed us day by day upon pure corn, 
Despite my protestations and loud groans, 
Did come and take you from your Pa forlorn, 


“Yon fatling birdlet took he, and a twist 
Did give its graceful neck, then let it drop. 
And when its mother earth the corse had kiss’d 
The headless turklet here and yon did flop. 


“Twas so with each of you, my babes—my boys 
And girls—not one escaped—he treated thus 

Each one. And I rushed out with tears and noise, 
And raised, I vow, a most tremendous fuss. 


“T fought for you as best I could, until 

Poor Jones was wellnigh dead, and sick with fear 
And when he begged me end the fearful mill, 

I answered him but with a chilling sneer. 


“But he, insisting that the fight should end 
Did tempt your father with a golden quart 
Of corn—by eating which I thought to mend 
My shattered strength, and theu renew the sport. 
* Alas, my children, for my weak decision! 
I scarce had eaten of this corn a speck, 
Ere he, proposing peace, with great precision 
The hatchet buried—in your Papa's neck !” 


CaRLYLe Siru. 
—_> —-—— 


“TI want a hard-boiled egg, waiter. Boil it, say, four minutes. And hurry up, 


” 


coo,” added the traveller; ** my train goes in two minutes. 





POSTED. 
JENKINS (trying to be social). “Is THIS FARMER JONES ?” 
PARMER SMITH. “No, sir-EE, IT AIN'T FARMER JONES: IT's 
FARMER SMITH, AN’ I'LL JUST TELL YER, YOUNG FELLER, THAT I'M 
POSTED ON THAT BUNGO GAME, AN’ YER CAN'T PLAY IT ON ME! SO 
YOU AN’ YER FRIEND YANDER'D BETTER GIT.” 





A STOCK PHRASE WATERED. 


SHE. “HE TALKS LIKE A BOOK, DOESN'T HE ?” 
HE. “YES; AN UNPUBLISHED ONE.” 
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A LITTLE HASTY. 
HE. “I WENT TO MY SISTER'S WOODEN WEDDING YESTEKDAY,” 
SHE. “ Wuy, I THOUGHT SHE WAS ONLY JUST MARRIED?” 
HE.“ Yes. SHE MARRIEP A BLOCKHEAD!” 


EXTRAVAGANCE, — rs 
“ Have they hard-wood or tiles on this hall?” 
*“ Both. Hard-wood on the floor, and tiles on the hat rack, Ay 
————>—— hil 9 
**1T don't want you to stick your nose inside this door again,” said Chappie bali} 
to his tailor. J 
“‘T don't want to get my nose in. I want to get my bill in.” \ 
acemenet mesons 
* John, ran quick and send the alarm, the house is on fire!” } 
“Not so fast, my dear, not so fast. .We have plenty of fire-insurance, but —t }-i— 
none against muddy shoes and water.” la-y 
** Burgiars broke into Colonel Weber's house last mght.” q 
“Did he go down 2?” 
“Yes; way down under the bedclothes.” 
mages 
“T see you are going to seed your tennis-conrt.” 
“No. What put that idea into your head 2” 
“Tt's all plonghed up.” 
“Oh, know. Miss Hicks, of New York, has been playing on it with high- 
heeled shoes.” 





a ae 
Miss Rowena. “Think of a wishy-washy, phlegmatic girl like her being 
named Stella!” 
Mr. Parnam. “‘Stella’meansastar. Perhaps they called her that, not be- 
cause they thought her bright, but because she was beautiful in the dark.” 
cineteniealipielionittagn 
‘* Have you broken off your engagement, old man? What’s the matter?” | 
* Well, I was hard up, you see, so I quarrelled, and had all my presents re- 
turned, and was able to realize npon them. Couldn't possibly have raised the 


money any Other way.” 
s ) ) ~ 





Dasuaway, ‘** Cigar?” — 
Creverton. “Thanks (pug, pug’). That's a good weed. Aren't (pug?) you 
coing to smoke too?” ,AKING Tur o » a _— > on 
Dasitaway (examining the remaining one closely). “No: 1 think not.” TAKING THE CLOCK OUT TO STRIKE 
Cixverton, “ You must (puf’) have given (puf) me (puff, puf’) the wrong HAVING OBSERVED Mr. WILSON ON SEV- 
one.” ERAL OCCASIONS COME OUT OF His bpooR 
WITH HIS CLOCK IN A MYSTERIOUS MANNER, 
WE VENTURED TO INQUIRE INTO THE MAT- 
TER, AND RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING RE- 
PLY: “YOU SEE, DAT CLOCK OF MINE HEZ 
GOT A MIGHTY LOUD STRIKAH, 8O SOMETIMES, 
WHEN DE BABY’S ASLEEP, I TAKE IT OUT DE 


Unore Jaxer. “I stick on to it, cunnel, ’at dere’s nothin’ ’at-hasn’t a reason 
fer it ef you'll only steddy it ont. Fact is, ’at nigh on to any question kin 
be answered afo’ it’s axed, perwidin’ you set yo’ mine on to it.” 

Covonen Irton. “Uncle Jacob, Ill test that right off. -Now why is that 
bell ringing ?” 


Unone J. (after a moment's deep thought). * Well, sah, ef my intellecshules DOO’ AN’ LET IT STRIKE) SOZE°NOT TO WAKE 
i DE CHILE,” : : 


ain’t adrift on de ocean of onbelief, an’ seein’as it are not dinnah-time by a 
houah yit, it’s ‘cause some fool is a-shakin’ of de handle of it.” 


aes 
SS 


> 


. ——— 
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A DEGENERATION 
SHE. “ HAVE A GOOD TIME ABROAD?” 


HE. “No, PAaRis I8 GETTING VULGAR AND TIRESOME, THERE ARE SO MANY OF MY OWN 
COUNTRYMEN THERE.” 


>» 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 879.) 


“‘Oh no, thank you,” he replied. 

It was thus they parted. 

‘*T feel as if something were going to hap- 
pen, Wilhelmina,” he said to his sister, after 
the carriage had been driven away—‘“‘ as if 
this were the beginning of a great change.” 

‘‘Don’t be a fool, Rudolph.’ 

“I never was a fool.” 

‘If you get superstitious and fanciful in 
your old age, I shall think that there is going 
to be a change indeed.” 

“Go it; drop in some allusion to my age, 
ae to keep my spirits up, will you?” said her 

rother. ‘‘ Where are you going now?” 

‘‘ Home, to be sure. Unless,” she added, 
regarding him thoughtfully, ‘‘ you would like 
me to ‘keep house’ till Patricia comes back.” 

‘*No, I shouldn’t like that at all,” he an- 
swered, frankly. 

““Very well. Good-morning.” 

** Good-morning.” 

At the door of the room she came to a full 


op. 

*‘T shall drive round to Mike’s studio. 
Will that be anything in your way?” 

‘*No, it will not,” he answered. ‘‘I shall 
not go out to-day.” 

‘*He is going to paint Patricia’s portrait, I 
hear.” 

““ Who is?” 

‘‘ Mike Garwood.” 

‘‘Ah, you have been misinformed,” said 
Rudolph: “ He wrote a week ago declining 
the commission.” 

‘‘He is getting independent,” said Wil- 
helmina, gruffly. 

‘He is acting very wisely.” 

‘*Did you ask him to—” 

“T did not interfere in any way. 
learned my lesson.’ 

“T am glad of that.’ 

‘*Michael Garwood — thought it 
was best that he should not see Patricia too 
often. Hence I think he is wise,” explained 
her brother. 

‘‘Hum! perhaps so.” 

And with this doubtful comment on the 
last piece of news, Wilhelmina Consterdine 
took her departure. She was whirled away 
to Mike’s studio, which she found closed, and 
on the door of which she found a notice af- 
fixed in Mike’s own handwriting: 

** Mr. Garwood absent till the 24thinst. All 
letters may be addressed to him care of Mr. 
Kerts, Pengavissy.” 

‘That's awkward,” murmured Wilhel- 
mina, sitting down unceremoniously, on the 
stairs up which she had toiled, to consider 
the matter; ‘‘ that’s very awkward. Rudolph 
was not so full of fancies after all.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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FOR THE TEETH | 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. | 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
LarGe BorTT es, Price 25 Cents. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweLL, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne, 
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HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGIIT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 


This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥e 


at Tints. English Enamel. 








Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Inventec by 
a eee Griffiths, F.C. 

S., M.S.A., origina! in- 
ventor. “all other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Enamel” 


resists boiling water. 
POSTAGE, 10c. EXTRA. 


60c. rnd $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 
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WOOLLENS 


FOR 


Autumn Wear. 


CHEVIOTS, HOMESPUNS, 


Self-Colored and Faney Cloths, 
WHITE, PLAIN, AND FANOY 


CLOAKING CLOTHS FOR CHILDREN. 
MEN’S WOOLLENS. 


English, Scotch, and Irish Manutacture. 


West-of-England Dress Cloths 
and Cassimeres. 
OVERCOATINGS, 
Silk Serges and Satines for Linings. 


Droadovary KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STA'TES. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 











EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
ete.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
| J. von  Liebig, as ) ahowe ‘above, in blue. 














Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


| The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


| D Fare 


Whispers 
| fortable. Sueeessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 


ouly, 858 Br’dway, New York. Wri ‘te for book of ‘hee FREE. 





There is no Nourishment 
in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in 


“P gs EN . 
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THE DRINK QUESTION 


is ever coming to the front. What beverage shall we drink to quench 
thirst? Next to tea, the most popular non-intoxicant is Cocoa, which is 
rapidly supplanting tea and coffee as a national beverage. There are many 
excellent Cocoas, but in advance of all other preparations stands Van Hov- 
TEN’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly pure, free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious, and a stimulant without any de- 
pressing after-effects. 

Van Hovuten’s Cocoa was introduced into the household of the late 
Emperor of Germany upon high recommendation. The senior physician of 
the London Court Hospital has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. 
It is strongly recommended to Students and all whose duties involve much 
wear and tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons it has earned 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 

What shall we drink to raise the spirits high? 
VAN Houren’s Cocoa, is the universal cry! 
The purest and most delicious ; 
The best and most nutritious. 
VAN. HOUTEN’S COCOA... .. BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute. It is put up in one 
one half, and one pound cans. If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents in stamps or postal note to either Van Houten 
& Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York. or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a Can will be sent by mail. Pre- 
pared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 








Please 
quarter, 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ... . ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 














ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S | ESTABLISHED 1825. 


aiming NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE” S FOOD 


| BEST AND OHEAPEST, 


| E Fougera & Uo., Agts. 3ON.W illiam at, N. “We 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY fim 


PERFUMES OF | 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKAGLE 


PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER. N-Y 








can have smaller feet. Solid 
eget PEN @ PENctL STAMP. sit 10° LA D 1 ES comfort, Pamphlet free. Same 
en TAGLE STA Ay Wouks, NEW NEW HAVEN, 


° — -ple pkg. + 10c, _The P Pe dine Co., New York. 
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COLUMBUS BEFORE THE DOCTORS OF SALAMAICA.- 





RS BAZAR, NOVEMBER 8, 1890. 
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NOT ALTOGETHER MODERN. 


HE opinion held by many people who 
have never had their attention especially 
turned to the work of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
is not that he was a benefactor of his kind, 
but in reality he was one of the first apostles 
of the modern methods of education, and it 
is only after all this lapse of years that his 
ideas have come to be widely adopted. It is 
he who once said that we came into the world 
ignorant, but with capacity; that education 
begins at birth; that we learn incredibly in 
the first years; and that as impressions sup- 
ply our first knowledge, those impressions 
should be of the best, and should be present- 
ed in the right order; that the first cry of a 
child is a request, the second a command; 
that destructiveness in a child is not cruelty, 
but activity; that the sin of children is their 
weakness, that strength brings about virtue, 
and he who cap do all things will never do 
wrong things. This we see to be undoubted- 
ly good reasoning in the light thrown on the 
subject of late years; and understanding now 
how greatly our children are affected by what 
they see us to be, we comprehend more fully 
what Thales meant when he said that men 
must live in the consciousness that all around 
them is filled with gods, and that this should 
keep them more chaste than if they were in 
the holiest of temples. 
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BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLES GF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
—— PRIN TS.-—— 


OPU Ne 


HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 
éU8T THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


For Save ey Booxse..ers AND Toy AND Fancy Goons 
Deacers, on SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF One Doran. 


E, I. HORSMAN, PUBLISHER, 
80 & 82 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


HONEY DEW SUGAR CORN 
THE BEST, 


Prepared for Fancy trade from 
the tenderest and sweetest 
ears of Corn that grow. Un- 
——— in flavor, sweetness, 
and color. a can guar- 
anteed. Kept all fancy 
Grocers, who and, profit and 
satisfaction in handling Hon- 
ey Dew Brand. Address, 


ERIE PRESERVING CO., 
pate, 5 New York. 














um, morphine, 
er injurious amed 
for ova Sickness. 











Beware of imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
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HE GENUINE 


TV ADTCL 1 
SL HART SHORN 
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LADIES” 
HOME 


JOURNAL 


For the coming 
season, will prove 
a delight to artis- 
tic Housekeepers 
or to any woman 
interested in 

Home 
Decoration, 

Artistic 
Needlework, 
Embroidery, 
and the newest 
creations in pretty 
things for the 
house. 

A few of the 
special features to 
be found in the 
Autumn numbers 
embrace 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

















Things to Make for Fairs 





interested in Church Fairs or Festivals, 


How to Make Presents 
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WAMETNCEKS by OD ste 











From the minds of such versatile decorative writers as EmmMA Morrett Tyne, |\* 
Mary C. Huncerrorp, Lina Barb, and Emma M. Hooper, who will give a 
score of hints to women for making simple but pretty holiday gifts, 


By Eva Marte NIgs, contains practical suggestions of value to every woman 


By Foster Coates, will describe, for the first 
Sat NN S time in print, the magnificent golden dinner sets 

ea - owned by Mrs, Astor and other New York 
NX <= . TS families of wealth and fashion, many of the 
sets being valued at $50,000 each. 


= Wd 
x For $1.00 We will mail the Journal from now to January rst, 1892—that is, the balance of this year, 


soine 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “Art Needlewcrk Instructions,” 
by Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY; also “Kensington Art Designs’ by JANE S. CLARK, of London. 


Ni 
5 seri Bs, This ofler must positively be mentioned when CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puttapetpnia, Pa. 
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HAIR = THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


——_— DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 







up Tas GnowtE FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR a as =uE MOST DELICATE *eKIN 








for a like purpose, and n 

NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently iy; the pond 

growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more Page ge before all the 

roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 

injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES EL ECTROLY6I8. 

fecommended by all who nae tested ite merits—Used by people of refinement. 
who do not ap ature’s giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in cued 








barraasng growth of = Pack rte should use Modene 
— to destroy its pore Modene sent oF "8 as 8a! ~! — cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1. wom money by pees our 
1 ‘ostage ps 
full address agg pee y- er ceiieaess enh. 


LOCAL Al MODENE "MANUFACTURING CO., ‘CINCINNATI. 0. 0., U. S.A 
LOCAL AND , . 


eats eats | Maae You can register your fetter ah one Post-office to mae ‘ee safe delivery. 
SLIGHTEST INJURY. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 













THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 ct 
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x) Will be an invaluable article, full of hints, for makers of Christmas gifts. 
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FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January 1st, 1891 to January Ist, 1892. Also, our hand- 
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GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. pe has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy Roctent bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape maty a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—* Civil 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, —" 


In all 
MUSIC HEE 
Ranges gern nets &c. 


Yader best Teschare = od and private lessons. 
uition, $6 to lessons; and many Free 
Classes, ectures.2 Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 

etc, locution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Tangua age Ba and Organ Tuning. 


paay Ms f for Youn ne Stu- 
ts. tte a LA ribs it. 17 > 
EW ENGLAND CON OR 
ranklin Sq., Boston, Mass. ERVATO Dir. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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